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NOW  IS  THE  TIME 

to  review  your  materials  handling  procedures! 

Business  in  the  sixties  will  be  fast-moving  and  your 
service  operations  must  keep  pace.  Don't  put  it  off  until 
your  profit  position  cries  for  faster-flowing,  lower-cost 
techniques.  Beat  necessity  to  it  by  starting  the  study  now! 

A  competent  group  of  engineers,  with  a  broad  base 
of  practical  experience,  can  turn  up  many  a  dollar-saving 
idea,  as  Abbott  Merkt  has  been  doing  for  over  35  years. 

ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida 
designers  of  deportment  store  structures  •  Industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports 
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Dennison’s  simple  5-bil  code  tells  all  with  just  two 
holes  per  column.  If  any  column  (except  #1)*  contains 
more  or  less  than  two  holes,  your  converter,  reader 
or  recorder  rejects  the  gfuilty  stub  .  .  .  and  the  error 
is  easy  to  detect  and  correct.  False  data  is  stopped 
before  it  becomes  part  of  your  report. 

*For  some  integrating  systems,  only  one  hole  is 
punched  in  Column  Ifl  to  feed  special  informa¬ 
tion  to  the  converter,  reader  or  recorder. 

It’s  a  versatile  codel  With  it,  special  characters  or 
alphabetic  information  can  be  code-punched  numeri¬ 
cally  and  printed  by  special  print  rings  in  20,  25  or  31 
column  tickets. 

To  tell  the  truth,  your  best  investment  is  Dennison 
Print-Punch  ...  as  the  most  versatile  and  accurate 
starting  point  of  any  automatic  data-processing 
system.  Use  the  coupon  to  get  all  the  facts. 
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Punching  Diagram 


Mochin*  Sytlami  Division,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company 
Department  D-154,  Framingham,  Massachusetts 

Please  send  me  by  return  mail: 

_ BULLETIN  229  describing  Dennison  Print-Punch  Systems 

_ Have  the  Dennison  Machine  Systems  man  call. 
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the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso¬ 
ciation  (formerly  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Dry  Goods  Association),  an 
international  organization  of  de¬ 
partment,  chain  and  specialty  stores 
of  which  Alfred  C.  Thompson  is 
President;  Isidore  Newman  II  is 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  J.  Gordon  Dakins  is 
Executive  Vice  President  and  Treas¬ 
urer.  Publication  Office,  100  West 
31  Street,  New  York  1,  New  York. 
Telephone:  CHickering  4-8780. 
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The  New  Voluntary  Standard  L-22  for  Textile  Fabrics  . 

An  historic  endeavor  in  voluntary  inter-trade  cooperation  came  to  its  cli¬ 
max  last  month.  Here's  the  story  of  L-22  and  the  opportunities  it  presents: 

How  Retailers  Can  Use  the  New  L-22  Textile  Standards . 


By  Jules  Labarihe 

A  Free  Enterprise  Accomplishment  . By  Cyril  Ainsworth 

12  Years  of  NRMA  Work  in  L-22 . By  Lester  O.  Naylor 

Next  Step:  Customer  Education . By  Ephraim  Freedman 

L-22:  A  Common  Market  Language .  By  Jackson  E.  Spears 


Informative  Labels  on  L-22  Fabrics  .  .  By  George  A.  Sommaripa 
Store  Design 

Two  New  Branch  Store  Interiors  by  Katzman  Associates . 

A  Modern  Discount  Store,  Economically  Constructed . 

Zukor's  Dress  Shop . 

The  East's  Largest  Enclosed  Shopping  Center  . 

The  Distributive  Education  Club  at  Striplinf^s,  Fort  Worth . 

By  Edith  Hudson 
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NRMA  Spring  Conferences . 

Programs  of  the  Credit  Management  Convention,  Controllers'  Congress 
Convention,  Smaller  Stores  Division  meeting,  Harvard  Workshops. 

I  DP  at  Hochschild,  Kohn:  Electronic  “Intercoupler”  Combines  Two 
Operations  Into  One  . 

The  intercoupler  by  National  Cash  Register  Company  connects  an  NCR 
adding  machine  and  IBM  card  punch  machine,  permitting  one  girl  to  pre¬ 
pare  adding  machine  tapes  and  punched  cards  simultaneously. 

NRMA  Committees  1960-1961  . 
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More  than  500  retailers  on  23  committees  will  be  devoting  their  time  and 
energy  to  the  technical  and  legislative  programs  that  concern  retailing. 


Report  from  Washington  .  By  John  Hazen 

The  Month  in  Retailing . 

NRMA  Month  . 

Legal  Briefs . By  James  J.  Bliss 

Line  Upon  Line .  By  J.  Gordon  Creighton 
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Th«  Douglas  Credit  Bill.  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  llinois, 
along  with  17  of  his  colleagues,  has  introduced  a  bill 
(S.  2755)  that  he  declares  will  prevent  excessive  use  of 
credit.  The  bill  states  that  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country  is  threatened  when  credit  is  used  excessively.  Sen¬ 
ator  Douglas  believes  that  if  all  finance  charges  are  caused 
to  be  stated  “in  terms  of  simple  annual  interest”  the  use 
of  credit  will  be  discouraged  and  hence  economic  stability 
in  the  future  can  be  assured. 

Retailers  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  bill  is  more 
a  political  gambit  than  economic  in  purpose;  but  neverthe¬ 
less  hearings  have  been  held  by  a  Senate  Banking  and  Cur¬ 
rency  Committee  subcommittee  of  which  Senator  Douglas 
is  the  chairman. 
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Now  an  Area  of  State  Legislation.  At  the  public  hearings, 
.\RMA  presented  several  witnesses  who  effectively  cut 
through  the  stated  purpose  of  the  bill  and  set  forth  the 
dangers  inherent  in  any  proposal  that  w'ould  throw  the 
federal  government  into  the  credit  control  picture  at  a  time 
when  the  states  are  active  in  this  area.  The  conflict  between 
the  federal  government  and  the  states  comes  into  sharp  focus 
when  proposals  such  as  the  Douglas  bill  are  considered. 
Forty-two  states  now  regulate  small  loan  transactions;  and 
31  states  control  automobile  instalment  sales,  while  15  states 
have  statutes  covering  instalment  sales  of  other  types  of 
goods.  Retailers  believe,  concerning  controls,  that  the  states 
-as  in  the  case  of  legislation  covering  wages  and  hours— 
are  much  better  qualified  to  legislate  than  is  the  federal 
government. 


Would  Complicate,  Not  Clarify.  As  to  the  proposal  that 
j  finance  charges  be  quoted  in  terms  of  simple  annual  inter¬ 
est,  many  retailers  are  concerned  not  only  that  the  adoption 
of  such  language  would  give  the  consumer  less  information 
than  she  is  receiving  today,  when  she  is  advised  of  service 
charges  both  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  per  cent  per  month, 
but  that  other  serious  problems  would  develop.  True  an¬ 
nual  interest  depends  upon  so  many  variables  at  the  time  of 
ale  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  comply  with  the  area 


of  the  bill  letpiiring  statement  of  charges  in  terms  of  simple 
annual  interest.  Obviously,  retailers  do  not  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  on  an  annual  basis,  and  consumers  do  not  confine  their 
purchases  or  payments  to  any  pattern. 

Whether  the  Douglas  bill  will  l)e  seriously  considered  by 
the  full  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  can  not  be  de¬ 
termined  at  this  time.  The  hearings  have  provided  a  forum 
for  scKial  workers,  credit  unions,  and  others  to  cite  cases  of 
abuse  of  consumer  credit.  Harold  Rosner  of  Robert  Hall 
(dothes  advocated  a  return  to  the  two-price  system  in  Amer¬ 
ican  stores,  one  price  for  cash  and  another  higher  price  for 
credit.  A  representative  of  the  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  appeared  before  the  committee  and  presented 
more  than  an  hour  of  testimony  dealing  primarily  with  sales 
of  automobiles.  The  witness  stated  that  he  was  appearing 
as  a  representative  of  neither  the  Association  of  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureaus  nor  any  individual  Better  Business  Bureau; 
hence  it  was  difficult  to  determine  under  what  authority  he 
was  called  as  an  expert  witness. 

NRMA  Testimony.  NRM.\’s  witnesses  proved  that  consumer 
credit  has  been  a  stabilizing  influence,  rather  than  the 
opposite  as  the  bill  indicates,  and  has  cushioned  the  econ¬ 
omy  in  periods  of  recession  when  cash  purchases  declined. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  the  committee  that  since  1955  con¬ 
sumer  debt  has  maintained  a  stable  relationship  with  gross 
national  product  and  disposable  personal  income,  two  in¬ 
fallible  statistical  signposts.  Federal  Reserve  Board  statistics 
show,  in  addition,  consistently  higher  rates  of  annual  repay¬ 
ment  of  consumer  obligations. 

The  committee  was  told  that  if  Senator  Douglas  is  suc¬ 
cessful  in  securing  adoption  of  his  bill,  the  effect  would  be 
to  discourage  buying  on  the  part  of  the  consuming  public, 
with  a  resultant  decline  in  business  activity  that  would  be 
lelt  throughout  the  entire  economy. 

The  parade  of  witnesses  during  the  opening  days  of  the 
hearings  told  of  persons’  being  saddled  with  excessively  high 
credit  charges  in  cases  in  which  the  sales  contract  either  was 
not  read  by  the  consumer  or  was  signed  in  blank.  It  was 
quite  apparent  to  the  members  of  the  committee  that  legis¬ 
lation  cannot  correct  this  situation. 

•  •  * 

Wage-Hour  Proposals.  The  Landrum  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Education  and  labor  Committee  is  now  engaged  in 
protracted  hearings  on  proposals  to  broaden  the  coverage 
of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Witnesses  from  various 
segments  of  the  business  fraternity,  as  well  as  from  organized 
labor,  will  be  heard  during  the  course  of  the  hearings. 
NRMA’s  spokesman  in  opposition  to  all  proposals  to  change 
the  present  statute  will  be  heard  later  in  the  hearings. 

Letters  to  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  should  be 
written  at  this  time.  Please  tell  your  representatives  how 
the  inclusion  of  retailing  under  the  Act  would  affect  your 
store,  your  community. 


est  3utl  April.  1960 
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Traditional  model  Contemporary  model 
THE  STEREO  THEATRE  “500”-Superb  21"  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  TV*  .  .  .  FM 
radio,  AM  radio  .  .  .  exclusive  Magnavox  precision  changer  .  .  .  Diamond  stereo 
pick-up  cleans  records  as  it  plays.  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers,  complete 
stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet.  Several  styles  and  finishes.  $550.00.** 


SPECTACULAR  STERE 


Provincial  model 


Contemporary  model 


THE  ALL-INCLUSIVE  STEREO  THEATRE 

Combines  Gold  Seal  Chromatic  24"  TV*  . . . 

FM  radio,  AM  radio  . . .  exclusive  precision  Magnavox 
stereophonic  phonograph  with  Diamond  stereo  pick-up 
. . .  and  all  the  Magnavox  innovations  in  electronic 
science  in  one  beautiful  furniture  piece  to  provide 
spectacular  dimensional  realism  everywhere  in 
the  room.  6  Magnavox  high  fidelity  speakers,  complete 
stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet.  Several 
styles  and  finishes.  $595.00.** 

Oriental  model 


Only  Magnavox  gives  you  a  complete  line  off  all-inclusive  stereo  to  sell! 

6  self  contained  models;  the  only  complete  line  of  all-inclusive  TV  Stereo  home  entertainment  centers. 


ANNOUNCING  THE  NEW  STEREO  THEATRE  “300" 
Full  262  square  inch  aluminized  picture  tube  . . . 
complete  stereo  equipment  within  a  single  cabinet. 

4  Magnavox  speakers:  two  8",  one  4"x8",  one  5"; 
exclusive  Magnavox  precision  changer  with  Diamond 
stereo  pick-up.  Finest  VHF-UHF  tuners.  In  mahogany,  oak, 
cherry  and  dark  American  walnut  color  finishes.  $389.90.** 


*  Diagonal  Measure  **MaMogang 
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EATRE  SUCCESS  STORY 

1  out  of  every  4 

television  instruments 
sold  by  Magnavox 
is  a  Stereo  Theatre! 


Magnavox  Stereo  Theatres  have  completely  revolutionized  family  entertainment . . .  are 
the  biggest  profit-makers  in  the  industry  today !  Dealers  report  Stereo  Theatres  selling 
in  volume ...  at  full  mark-up . . .  with  unit  sales  ranging  from  $550  to  $650.  That’s  proof 
of  Stereo  Theatre’s  overwhelming  public  acceptance  —  proof  that  people  buy  value, 
regardless  of  price  when  value  is  there.  The  new  Stereo  Theatre  concept  is  so  popular  — 
Magnavox  has  developed  a  complete  line  in  a  variety  of  Traditional  and  Modern  fine- 
furniture  creations.  It’s  the  only  complete  line  of  home  entertainment  centers  in  the 
industry  —  combining  stereophonic  high  fidelity  phonograph,  FM  radio,  AM  radio  and 
TV-all  in  one. 


VOLUME  SALES -AT  FULL  PROFIT 


1  SOLID  REASONS  WHY  A  MAGNAVOX  FRANCHISEtt  IS  THE  ONLY  FRANCHISE 


YOU  CAN  MAKE  MONEY  ON 

1.  Magnavox  limits  the  number  of  deal¬ 
ers  in  each  market.  Less  than  2%  of 


all  dealers  nationally  are  franchised 


by  Magnavox.  The  top  dealers 


(including  appliance,  music,  furni 


ture  and  department  stores)  average 


$150,000  each-ranging  from 


$100,000  to  $2,000,000  at  full  list. 


2.  Because  of  lower  selling  and  lower 


manufacturing  costs,  Magnavox  pro 


vides  profit  margins  up  to  20% 


higher  than  competition-and  guards 


these  margins  against  discounters. 

3.  Because  Magnavox  manufactures  its 


own  cabinets  and  many  of  the  expen 


sive  components,  Magnavox  list 


prices-actual  selling  prices-are 


from  20%  to  50%  lower  than  com 


parable  models  in  other  brands. 

4.  Magnavox  is  the  prestige  line  that 


sells  in  volume.  Product  superiority. 


performance,  style  selection  and 


value  make  Magnavox  outsell  all 


other  brands  in  franchised  stores. 


5.  Magnavox  television  prices  range 


from  only  $188.80  to  $650.00. 


6.  In  recent  months,  Magnavox  sold  one 


third  of  all  industry’s  24"  Tv-sets 


more  than  50%  of  all  Magnavox  in 


struments  sold  were  24".  Prices  start 
at  $259.50. 


MAGNAVOX 
WAY 


7.  Magnavox  stereophonic  high  fidelity 


instruments  — which  range  from 


$79.90  to  $1200.00-lead  all  major 


competitors  in  units  sold  and  profit 


margins  to  dealers. 


trkere  are  a  few  Magnavox  franchises  available  in  some  markets  for  qualified  dealers. 


the  magni-Ficent 

IVIagnavox 

I'ORLD  LEADER  IN  STEREOPHONIC  HIGH  FIDELITY  AND  QUALITY  TELEVISION 
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ORLON 

MO.  U.  t.  MT.  Off. 

and 

DACRON 


are 

trademarks, 

too! 


As  this  tall  white  hat  identifies  the  chef,  our 
trademarks  identify  the  unique  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  two  of  our  modern-living 
fibers.  “Orion”*  distinguishes  our  acrylic  fiber; 
“Dacron”*,  our  polyester  fiber.  As  we  use  and 
protect  these  trademarks,  they  become  more 
meaningful  and  valuable  both  to  consumers 
and  to  the  trade. 

For  handy  folders  on  proper  use  of  the  trade¬ 
marks  “Orion''  and  “Dacron" ^  write  Product 
Information,  Textile  Fibers  Dept.,  Section 
ST,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  {Inc.), 
Wilmington,  Delaware. 

TEXTILE  FIBERS  DEPARTMENT 


BETTER  THINGS  FOR  BETTER  LIVING  . . .  THROUGH  CHEMISTRY 


*DACRON  mnd  ORLON  are  our  refistered  trademarks.  When  you  use  them:  Dutinguiik  them — Capitalise  aad  use  quotes  or  italics,  or  otherwise  distincuish  by  color, 
lettering,  art  srork,  etc.  Dmerihe  thcsi— Associate  them  srith  their  generic  terms— for  DACRON  the  generic  term  is  polyester  fibw,  for  ORLON  the  generic  term  is 
acrylic  liber.  DetitnoteJkem — As  Du  Pout’s  trademark  for  its  polyester  (acrylic)  fiber  in  a  footnote  or  otherwise. 
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How  Retailers  Can  Use 
The  New  i-22  Textile  Standard 
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An  historic  endeavor  in  voluntary  inter-trade  cooperation 
came  to  its  climax  last  month.  Representatives  of  the 
textile  industries  and  of  retailing  completed  and  agreed  upon 
serviceability  standards  for  75  different  classes  of  fabrics, 
determined  by  the  purpose  for  ivhich  they  are  used.  These 
specifications  were  formally  accepted  by  the  American  Standards 
Association  and  they  now  comprise  the  new  voluntary  American 
Standard  L-22  for  Textile  Fabrics. 

An  earlier  version  of  L-22  applied  only  to  rayon  and 
acetate.  Converters  who  used  it  have  reported  that  not  a  yard 
of  fabric  conforming  to  this  standard  teas  the  cause  of  a  single 
return,  claim  or  complaint.  The  new  L-22,  applicable  to  fabrics 
of  all  fibers  and  blends,  can  mean  the  same  trouble-free 
experience  xvith  the  whole  wide  range  of  fabric  merchandise. 

Retailers  can  now  use  a  method— a  language— o/  ordering 
fabric  merchandise  that  will  enormously  simplify  the  problem 
of  delivering  a  sound  product  to  the  customer. 

The  pages  that  follow  tell  the  story  of  L-22  and  the 
opportunities  it  presents.  The  story  begins  with  an  article 
by  Dr.  Jules  Labarthe,  former  chairman  of  the  NRMA  Technical 
Committee,  who  ivorked  for  many  years  to  make  this  standard  a 
reality.  The  symposium  continues  with  the  opinions  and 
recommendations  of  others  ivho  have  made  important  contributions 
to  this  impressive  demonstration  of  how  free  enterprise  can 
set  its  own  responsible  standards  of  performance. 


By  Jules  Labarthe 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology, 
Chairman,  NRMA  Technical 
Committee,  1955-1957 


The  late  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  formerly 
president  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores  and  for  a  long  time  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Vendor  Relations  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  NRMA  (then  NRDGA), 
said  this  of  the  original  American 
Standards  Association’s  Textile  Stand¬ 
ards  L-22: 

“The  ASA  has  given  the  retail¬ 
ers  of  America  a  new  key  to  future 
success  in  a  business  faced  with 
an  increasing  cost  of  operation. 

It  is  giving  us  real  tools  of  meas¬ 
urement  by  which  we  can  more 
intelligently  supply  our  custom¬ 
ers— the  ultimate  consumers  in 
our  own  trading  areas— with  all 
the  goods  best  suited  to  their 
ow’ii  living  standards  and  needs, 
and  with  a  wide  variety  of  honest¬ 
ly  valued  luxury  items  to  fulfill 
their  additional  wants.  Some  of 
this  program  has  been  achieved; 
most  of  it  remains  for  the  future.’’* 

The  distribution  of  commodities  of 
every  kind  depends  on  standards  that 
are  mutually  understood  by  seller  and 
purchaser.  Long  gone  are  the  days  of 
‘buyer  beware.’  Goods  are  now  clear¬ 
ly  marked  as  to  price— a.  standard  from 
which  there  is  no  deviation  even  for 
the  sport  and  joy  of  bargaining  be- 

*National  Standards  in  a  Modem  Economy. 
Edited  by  Dickson  Reck.  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1956,  page  269. 
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Let  EyKA  NYLON  tag  you  for  big  profits! 


Hangtags  are  good  salesmen  and  Enka  has  the 
fastest  growing  nylon  hangtag  program  in  the 
industry. 

Page  after  page  of  Enka  nylon  advertising  in 
fashion  magazines,  newspaper  supplements  and 
trade  publications,  builds  consumer  and  buyer 
recognition  for  garments  of  Enka  nylon. 


Distinctive  hangtags  help  crystallize  Enka's 
powerful  advertising  into  buying  action  at  the 
point-of-purchase.  This  buying  action  means 
bigger  profits  for  you. 

The  Enka  nylon  hangtag  is  your  “salesman 
on  a  string”.  Use  him.  He  is  your  assurance  of 
fabric  quality.  For  your  protection,  every  new 


Enka  nylon  fabric  is  tested,  on  a  continuing 
basis,  by  an  independent  testing  laboratory.  Get 
the  complete  story  on  Enka’s  Customer  Service 
Program— featuring  national  advertising,  in¬ 
store  merchandising  and  publicity— by  calling 
Enka  Merchandising  in  New  York  at  PE  6-2300 
or  contact  the  Enka  sales  office  nearest  you. 


American  Corp.,  Enka,  North  Carolina  •  Producer  of  rayon  •  nylon  •  yarns  •  fibers 

NEW  YOluc  office:  3S0  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  •  oistmct  sales  offices:  Chattanooga  ■  Greensboro  ’  Providence 
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[ifcen  enterprising  and  combative 
buyer  and  seller. 

A  second  standard  in  universal  usage 
IS  that  of  (fuantity.  It  is  accepted  prac¬ 
tice  in  business  and  clearly  understocxl 
by  the  institutional  customer  and  by 
the  housewife  that  such  units  as  square 
yard  for  (arjjetings,  count  for  eggs  or 
oranges,  net  ounces  of  content  for 
packaged  soap  jxswders  or  canned 
noods,  jxrunds  for  many  fresh  focxl- 
stuffs  and  for  meats,  garment  sizes  for 
wearing  apparel  and  number  of  yards 
[or  fabrics  bought  in  the  piece— all  tell 
the  purchaser  the  amount  of  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  obtained  at  the  lalreled  or 
advertised  price. 

For  many  prcKlucts  and  especially 
those  having  an  influence  on  the 
health  of  the  individual  purchaser  or 
user,  there  are  standards  of  depend¬ 
ability.  This  term  may  be  translated 
into  durability,  (|uaiity,  performance 
and  usefulness.  This  third  standard 
therefore  is  that  of  appropriateness  of 
the  product  for  the  purpose  intended. 
The  purity  of  drugs,  the  safety  caf  a  cos- 
I  metic  prcKluct,  the  cleanliness  of  a  pack- 
I  aged  fcKxl,  the  vitamin  content  of  a 
dietary  supplement,  the  grade  of  meat 
products  and  many  other  examples 
further  define  the  prcKluct  for  the  con¬ 
sumer  so  he  knows  how  much  he  will 
py  for  what  (|uantity  of  product  of 
a  known  degree  of  usefulness  or  util¬ 
ity.  Usefulness  includes  such  seeming¬ 
ly  diverse  properties  as  purity,  clean¬ 
liness,  jaerformance  in  use,  content  of 
desired  constituents,  and  other  factors 
generally  characterized  as  cpiality. 

Thus  cost,  cpiantity  and  cpiality  are 
well-recognized  standards  for  many 
commodities  sold  at  retail. 

I  Quality  in  Textiles.  T  his  third  stand- 
I  ard,  the  cpiality  definition,  has  been 
all  but  totally  lacking  in  the  textile 
product  stocks  of  most  retail  stores.  It 
is  almost  unbelievable  that  this  should 
still  be  true  1 1  years  after  the  top  man¬ 
agement  of  the  NRDGA  (now  NRMA) 
accepted  the  responsibility  as  the 
sponsoring  organization  for  the  Rayon 
j  and  .Acetate  Textile  Standards  L-22 
within  the  procedures  of  the  American 
Standards  Association.  It  is  hard  also 
to  understand  why  so  little  interest 
has  been  generated  among  store  buyers 
j  and  their  retail  customers  nearly  three 
years  after  several  of  our  textile  con¬ 
verters  of  rayons  and  acetates  have 


JULES  LABARTHE 
Carnagi*  Inttituta  of  Tochnology 


EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN 
R.  H.  Mocy  A  Co.,  Inc. 


LESTER  O.  NAYLOR 
Montgomory  Word  A  Co. 

Three  of  the  many  men  who  worked  tire¬ 
lessly  as  XKMA’s  representatives  during 
the  years  that  went  into  the  development 
of  the  new  American  Standard  L-22. 

devoted  millions  of  dollars  to  produc¬ 
ing  and  promoting  goods  of  the  cpiali¬ 
ty  consumer  leaders  have  said  custom¬ 
ers  really  want.  Possibly  the  incom¬ 
pleteness  of  the  quality  standard  un¬ 
der  changing  fiber  emphasis  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  its  application  in  buy¬ 
ing. 

True,  the  fiber  market  texlay  is 
crowded  with  newcomers,  many  with 
exotic  names  and  with  strangely  com¬ 
plex  origin.  At  the  same  time,  how¬ 
ever,  more  attention  is  being  given  to 
the  standard  of  performance  quality 
in  promotion,  and  more  utility  inter¬ 
est  at  time  of  purchase  is  shown  by  the 
public  than  ever  before.  The  contra¬ 
dictory  promotion  claims  in  many 


cases  have  added  to  customer  uncer¬ 
tainty  and  confusion.  This  pericxl  of 
the  20th  Century  has  witnessed  a  new 
kind  of  claim-jumper.  Because  of  mis¬ 
leading  usage  of  words,  some  retailers 
think  "wash  and  wear”  terminology 
will  soon  pass  into  oblivion  along  with 
“miracle-fiber”  of  a  few'  years  ago. 
Words  unsubstantiated  by  fact  and 
performance  proof  are  meaningless. 

L-22  Is  Voluntary.  Now,  at  least,  we 
have  a  |x.*rformance  standard  by  which 
the  factor  of  cpiality  can  be  defined  for 
a  wide  variety  of  end-use  textile  items 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  fiber  or  fibers 
they  contain.  This  new  L-22  "Ameri¬ 
can  .Standards  Performance  Require¬ 
ments  of  Textile  Fabrics”  is  a  volun¬ 
tary  standard  that  is  far  more  useful 
to  the  manufacturer-retailer-consumer 
relationship  and  understanding  than 
is  the  Fiber  Identification  I.«'iw'  that 
went  into  effect  on  March  .Srcl. 

The  L-22  Standard  consists  of  six 
parts  as  follows: 

Part  1.  Women’s  and  Cirl-s’  gar¬ 
ments  within  38  categories,  some 
of  which  include  distinct  require¬ 
ments  for  as  many  as  four  degrees 
of  wa.shing  severity  and  one  meth- 
<k1  of  dry  cleaning. 

Part  11.  Men’s  and  Boys’  garments 
comprising  22  items  of  clothing, 
again  with  distinct  methods  of 
care. 

Part  III.  Home  Furnishings  fabrics 
including  15  end-use  items  and 
with  multiple  choices  of  wash 
fastness  requirements. 

Part  IV.  Performance  Require¬ 
ments  FOR  Special  Characteris¬ 
tics  AND  Finishes.  Deals  with  re¬ 
quirements  of  special  finishes  and 
the  degree  of  retention  of  those 
identified  as  being  durable. 

Part  V.  Per.manent  Labels,  De¬ 
tachable  Tags,  Certification 
OF  Fabrics  or  Products.  Includes 
a  five-color  code  for  permanent 
tags  identifying  for  consumer  and 
cleaning  service  employees  the 
degree  of  fastness  to  washing; 
promotional  materials  and  a 
method  whereby  a  scheme  of  cer¬ 
tification  may  be  set  up  by  an 
accredited  laboratory. 

Part  VI.  Test  Methods.  A  listing  of 
the  nationally  recognized  testing 
procedures  to  be  used  by  all  labo- 
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ratories  engaged  in  the  evaluation 
of  goods  under  this  Standard.  In 
the  few  cases  in  which  the  nation¬ 
al  technical  societies  have  not  yet 
correlated  a  procedure  for  a  spe¬ 
cific  textile  property,  reference  is 
made  to  the  private  test  method 
used  to  prepare  the  standard. 

Are  the  Requirements  Reasonable? 

Even  die  original  L-22  had  been  exper¬ 
ience-tested  long  before  it  was  ready 
for  adoption  by  the  sponsoring  organ¬ 
ization,  the  NRMA. 

The  buyer  who  has  not  been  in¬ 
formed  of  L-22  by  his  top  management 
may  wonder  how  this  experience  came 
about.  The  store  customer  whose  tex¬ 
tile  training,  if  any,  took  place  many 
years  ago,  may  challenge  the  validity 
of  the  claims  made  for  dresses  or  cur¬ 
tains  identified  as  conforming  to  L-22. 
The  garment  manufacturer  filling  an 
order  under  1.-22  specification  may 
question  why  the  color  fastness  re- 
(juirements  are  so  high. 

.\11  the  test  requirements  are  mini- 
tnum  values  which,  in  the  experience 
of  the  laboratories  of  stores,  commer¬ 
cial  testing  facilities,  consumer  advis¬ 
ory  organizations  and  textile  servicing 
associations,  separate  the  goods  about 
which  consumers  rarely  complain  from 
those  whose  performance  has  been 
found  to  be  inadequate  in  use.  It  sepa¬ 
rates  the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  is 
based  on  returned  gootls  records  over 
many  years. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  buyer  to 
have  encyclopedic  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  all  totlay’s  fibers  and 
blends  for  staple  price  lines  and  pro¬ 
ducts  if  he  stamps  on  his  order  sheet, 
“This  shipment  of  dresses  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  standard  L-22. 1.3.”  (This 
number  is  that  of  the  standard  for  a 
dress  of  woven  fabric.) 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  house¬ 
wife  worry  about  the  comparative 
shrinkages  of  cotton  and  nylon,  the 
colorfastness  of  beige  and  light  blue, 
the  seam  strength  of  acetate  or  of  .\cri- 
lan— because  the  end-use  products  of 
each  type  of  product  are  permanentlv 
labeled  with  sewn-in  tags  as  satisfying 
the  minimum  requirements  of  L-22. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  standard  to 
prevent  a  manufacturer  from  identi¬ 
fying  his  product  as  exceeding  L-22  in 
some  test  performances  so  long  as  the 
statement  is  true  and  that  it  conforms 


to  L-22  in  all  other  respects  required 
of  that  product. 

Tracking  Complaints  to  the  Source. 

Slip-ups  in  production  can  happen  in 
the  best  of  programs.  A  fabric  dyed 
for  the  pajama  trade  and  requiring  a 
low  sun-fastness  rating  might  get  into 
boys’  shirts,  for  example.  It  was  de¬ 
signed  to  meet  L-22  quality  for  one 
product  but  not  for  the  other.  A  con¬ 
sumer  complaint  should  be  accepted 
without  question  by  the  retailer  and 
referred  directly  to  the  manufacturer. 
He  in  turn  should  see  that  it  reaches 
his  fabric  resource  and  so  on  until  the 
responsible  level  is  reached  and  the 
fault  can  be  corrected  and  reparation 
awarded  each  party  suffering  a  loss. 
L-22  is  not  intended  as  a  super-high¬ 
way  for  returns. 

L-22  is  the  quality  standard  for  the 
particular  and  discriminating  custom¬ 
er  who  wishes  to  buy  products  of  guar¬ 
anteed  jterformance  levels  which  past 
experience  has  indicated  as  being  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  dependable  to  the  vast 
majority  of  users.  During  the  years  of 
deliberation  over  both  the  original 
and  the  new  L-22,  consumer  members 
of  the  committees  and  hundreds  of 
others  have  assured  the  committee  that 
the  customers  would  willingly  pay  a 
slight  premium  for  these  products. 
Thus  they  may  logically  be  found  in 
the  iqjper  price  line  carried  by  the 
department. 

Exceptions  from  Standard.  Not  all 

textiles  cati  or  should  come  under 
L-22!  Indeed,  estimates  vary  from  as 
low  as  five  per  cent  to  as  high  as  20 
per  cent  of  textiles  being  in  L-22  after 
five  years.  Exceptions  would  be: 

1.  High  fashion  items  of  new  tex¬ 
ture  and  color,  the  marketing  of  which 
would  not  permit  time  for  testing, 
and  for  which  the  customer  would 
neither  expect  nor  desire  durability. 

2.  Fabric  lines  of  exotic  colors,  or 
of  such  a  wide  selection  of  colors  that 
many  coidd  not  pass  the  test  for  the 
intended  end-use  product. 

3.  Large  volume  or  lower  price  lines 
in  which  durability  of  fabric,  color 
and  finish  is  not  a  requirement. 

The  standard  of  quality  has  not  in 
the  past  been  considered  to  be  of  the 
same  urgency  or  necessity  as  price  and 
quantity.  However,  NRMA  would 
not  have  bothered  to  undertake  the 
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responsibility  for  its  development  and] 
final  acceptance  as  an  American 
standard  without  some  urgency  and 
pressure  from  the  customers  of  its] 
member  stores. 

With  a  few  notable  exceptions,  the 
textile  industry  has  been  content 
provide  the  goods  it  produces  without] 
an  effort  to  guarantee  consumer  satis 
faction.  In  many  cases  the  manufac¬ 
turer  regarded  his  resfKrnsibility  asj 
completed  when  the  goods  reached  thi 
stockroom  of  his  customer,  the  retailer, 

The  directors  of  first  NRDfiA  and 
then  NRMA  approved  L-22  and  have 
followed  with  interest  its  development 
through  many  committee  delibera¬ 
tions  and  have  paid  heed  to  the  voices 
of  producers,  consumers,  service  indus¬ 
try  representatives,  and  other  trade 
organizations. 

Now  it  is  up  to  retailers  to  imple¬ 
ment  the  program,  and  to  secure  the 
required  labeling. 

The  top  executive  of  each  store 
should  see  that  the  merchandising  di 
vision  and  all  textile  product  buyen 
know  of  this  standard,  how  to  order 
goods  conforming  to  L-22  and  how  tf 
recognize  the  authenticity  of  goods  soj 
labeled. 

Stores  will  surely  see  the  value  oi 
acquainting  customers  with  this  stand 
ard  and  demonstrating  to  them  the 
degree  to  which  department  head^ 
and  buyers  are  planning  to  use  L-22  j 
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The  Retailer's  Gain.  The  retailer  em 
ploying  the  L-22  Textile  Standard  isf 
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fulfilling  his  role  as  purchasing  agent! 


for  his  customers  just  as  is  the  quality' 


prop 


control  laboratory  evaluation  used  by  I 


exist 


the  industrial  user  of  textiles  and  the! 


sired 


institutional  buyer  of  textiles  under | 
the  L-24  Textile  Standard  for  hotels,  pPP' 
hospitals  and  other  large  users.  = 
These  standards  will  create  and  de- L  , 


velop  a  backlog  of  permanent  custom- 

ers  for  the  department  or  the  entire! 

u  .  hhe 

store.  The  consumer  who  has  experi- 1 
enced  the  high  order  of  satisfaction  j 
promised  by  L-22  will  be  the  perma-j  ^ 
nent  customer  for  that  brand  of 
uct  regardless  of  other  labels  and  tags 
with  which  it  is  adorned.  The  pres-j^^^ 
ence  of  one  or  more  L-22  lines  in  a  j 
department  will  strengthen  the 
dence  of  the  public  in  other  merchan- ' 


dise  because  the  store  and  the  buyer 


)ect 


will  be  credited  with  healthy  con- 


whi 


sumer  interest. 
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A  Free  Enterprise  Accomplishment 


Cyril  Alnsuforth,  Deputy  Managing 
American  Standards  Association 

The  American  Standard  Minimum 
Requirements  for  Textile  Fabrics, 
which  comprise  75  end-use  American 
Standards,  were  approved  by  the 
American  Standards  Association  on 
Februai  y  11,  1 960.  This  action  cli¬ 
maxed  over  a  decade  of  continuous 
work  by  the  textile  and  retailing  in¬ 
dustries  in  their  desire  to  provide  the 
consumer  with  end-use  items  having 
value-received  equalities  from  a  per¬ 
formance  point  of  view. 

The  {jroject  through  which  these 
standards  were  developed  was  first  in¬ 
itiated  early  in  1949,  with  a  scope  that 
included  only  rayon  and  acetate  fab¬ 
rics  or  fabrics  containing  not  less  than 
50  per  cent  rayon  or  acetate  fibers. 
Under  this  scope,  standards  for  52  end- 
uses  were  developed  which  were  ap¬ 
proved  by  ASA  as  American  Standards 
in  1952. 

In  1956,  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association  recommended  that 
a  new  project  be  initiated  under  ASA 
procedures  to  establish  minimum  re¬ 
quirements  for  fabrics  of  all  varieties 
of  fibers,  natural  and  man-made,  ex¬ 
cept  rayon  and  acetate,  covered  under 
the  existing  L-22  American  Standards. 
While  there  was  a  national  consensus 
favorable  to  this  recommendation,  it 
was  found  that  it  would  be  more  ap¬ 
propriate  to  change  the  scope  of  the 
existing  L-22  project  to  obtain  the  de¬ 
sired  result,  rather  than  to  initiate  a 
new  project.  Such  a  revised  scope  was 
approved  by  ASA  in  May  1956. 

Revision  of  the  existing  L-22  stand¬ 
ards  was  then  undertaken  to  cover 
fabrics  composed  of  the  additional 
fibers.  The  result  is  represented  by 
the  new  group  of  L-22  standards, 
the  approval  of  which  is  now  being 
announced. 

The  .\SA  would  like  to  take  all  of 
the  credit  for  this  great  accomplish¬ 
ment,  but  it  cannot  do  so.  The  credit 
for  these  technical  accomplishments 
belongs  to  the  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  .Association,  sponsor  of  the  pro¬ 
ject,  the  Textile  Distributors  Institute, 

I'chich  merged  its  own  program  with 
that  of  L-22,  the  American  Society  for 


Director, 


Testing  Materials,  the  .American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Textile  Clhemists  and  Color¬ 
ists,  and  the  many  other  trade  and 
technical  organizations  having  mem¬ 
bership  on  the  L-22  committee  and  its 
subcommittees. 

The  ASA,  however,  is  proud  of  its 
part  in  the  accomplishment.  It  is  very 
doubtful  if  the  results  of  the  work 
coidd  have  been  attained  under  any 
other  auspices.  ASA,  with  no  axe  to 
grind  of  any  sort,  provided  the  neutral 
atmosphere  essential  to  such  a  fcom- 
prehensive  and  controversial  activity. 
Its  operating  rules  being  completely 
democratic  in  nature,  guaranteeing  to 
all  groups  not  only  the  right  to  partici¬ 
pate,  but  the  right  to  be  heard  and 
vote,  developed  the  spirit  of  coopera¬ 
tion  essential  to  success  in  such  an 
activity.  ASA  is  very  pleased  that  its 
machinery  has  been  of  value. 

It  has  been  said  that  “the  proof  of 
the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.”  The 
philosophy  of  this  statement  applies 
just  as  much  to  standardization  as  it 


does  to  gastronomy.  The  proof  of  the 
value  of  these  standards  will  rest  in  the 
use  that  is  made  of  them  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  within  the  textile  and  retailing 
industries,  from  the  production  of  the 
great  varieties  of  natural  and  man¬ 
made  fibers  to  the  sale  of  the  finished 
article. 

If  a  standard  is  not  worth  more  than 
the  paper  it  is  written  on,  it  might 
well  never  have  been  jjroduced.  It  is 
therefore  the  wish  of  ASA  to  join  with 
others  concerned  with  active  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  these  new  L-22 
standards  in  order  that  their  value  will 
become  fully  effective. 

Extensive  use  of  the  standards  will 
disclose  their  strengths  and  weakness¬ 
es,  and  therefore  the  need  for  future 
revisions.  ASA  rules  require  that  each 
American  Standard  be  reviewed  at 
least  once  in  every  five  years,  for  pur¬ 
pose  of  revision,  reaffirmation,  or  with¬ 
drawal.  In  this  way,  the  standards 
are  maintained  in  accordance  with 
changes  in  the  art,  instead  of  becom¬ 
ing  museum  pieces. 

AS.A  congratulates  all  those  con¬ 
cerned  with  this  demonstration  of  free 
enterprise  accomplishment,  and  wishes 
them  every  success  in  reaping  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  their  work. 


12  Years  of  NRMA  Work  in  L-22 

Lester  0,  Naylor,  Vice  President,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co., 

Chairman,  L-22  Committee,  American  Standards  Association 


The  board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Associa¬ 
tion,  as  far  back  as  1948,  expressed  its 
interest  in  establishing  performance 
requirements  for  textiles.  At  that  time 
only  rayon  and  acetate  were  involved; 
today  we  have  a  standard  that  em¬ 
braces  all  textiles. 

What  prompted  the  NRMA  to  ask 
for  such  a  standard  was  the  increasing 
number  of  complaints  its  members 
were  getting  from  customers  regard¬ 
ing  the  washability,  launderability  and 
dry  cleanability  of  garments  they  had 
purchased. 

We  retailers  are  presumed  to  be  the 
purchasing  agent  of  the  consumer. 
Yet  from  the  president  of  a  store  down 
through  the  buyers  and  salespeople,  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  them— and  I  cer¬ 


tainly  include  myself— can  list  all  the 
different  characteristics  which  enter 
into  the  making  of  acceptable,  service¬ 
able  fabrics.  That  need  has  been  an¬ 
swered  by  American  Standard  L-22, 
Textiles.  It  is  an  immense  accom¬ 
plishment. 

When  the  NRMA,  through  the  fa¬ 
cilities  of  the  American  Standards  As¬ 
sociation,  sponsored  Project  L-22,  the 
primary  aim  was  to  classify  textiles  by 
major  end-uses  and  in  each  of  those 
uses,  to  indicate  the  limits  of  water 
temperatures  required  and  the  use  of 
bleaching  agents  in  washing. 

The  problem  resolved  itself  shortly 
into  the  establishment  of  four  washing 
formulas  based  on  test  methods  espe¬ 
cially  designed  for  evaluating  the 
washfastness  of  textiles  that  are  ex- 
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pected  lo  l)e  frequently  lauiulereil. 

In  addition,  the  requirements  cover 
)Uch  cii aracteristics  as  breaking  and 
bursting  strength,  shrinkage  provision, 
colorfasiness  to  different  degrading 
elements,  retention  of  hand  character 
and  apj>carance  after  refreshing,  and 
other  characteristics  considered  neces¬ 
sary  lot  given  end-use  performance. 

At  present,  there  are  more  than 
1,000  tlilferent  textile  finishes  that 
claim  certain  distinct  characteristics. 
L-22  has  grouped  them  into  basic 
categories,  like  resistance  to  mildew, 
"wash  and  wear,”  wrinkle  resistance, 
crease  or  pleat  retention,  etc. 

To  set  up  the  performance  require¬ 
ments  for  major  end-uses  was  not  easy, 
you  may  be  sure.  It  took  more  than  a 
decade  of  effort  by  L-22’s  Technical 
(kmiinittee,  under  the  chairmanship 
of  (iimeron  A.  Baker.  Industry,  com¬ 
merce,  consumer  interest  and  others 
were  rejrresented  on  this  committee. 
We  owe  this  committee  an  enormous 
debt.  L-22  would  never  have  Ireen  cre¬ 
ated  without  its  fundamental  work. 

What  we  have  now'  in  L-22  is  an 
established  language  that  gives  mean¬ 
ing  and  definition  to  the  distinctive 
(haracteristics  of  the  many  fabrics  now' 


extant,  and  their  serviceability.  The 
standard  leaves  little  rcxnn  for  mis¬ 
understanding  as  the  fabric  moves 
from  spinner  to  ultimate  user.  The 
textile  industry  is  a  huge  one.  .More 
than  100,000  retailers  distribute  tex¬ 
tiles.  .More  than  40,000  w'eavers,  spin¬ 
ners,  finishers  are  involved,  not  to 
mention  the  thousands  of  men’s  and 
wometi’s  wearing  apparel  and  home 
furtiishings  tnanufacturers. 

With  the  creation  of  L-22,  we’ve  ac¬ 
complished  the  original  purpose  of  the 
NRMA’s  Board  of  Directors.  .Mini¬ 
mum  performance  standards  have  been 
established;  the  means  of  achieving 
.satisfactory  |jerformance  iti  the  home 
are  now'  available.  W'hat  w'e  now'  must 
do  is  to  .see  that  the  standard  is  used— 
again  from  spinner  through  all  the 
phases  of  prcxluction  to  the  woman  iti 
the  home. 

That’s  the  tiew  job  for  all  of  us  to 
take  on— us  retailers.  If  we  persist  in 
demanding  the  use  of  the  standard  in 
industry,  if  w'e  promote  its  value  to 
the  consumer,  w'e  will  be  giving  an 
invaluable  service  to  every  segment  in 
the  industry— but  especially  the  ulti¬ 
mate  user.  For  it’s  to  satisfy  her  that 
we’re  all  in  business. 


Next  Step:  Customer  Education 

EphraimlFreedman,  Director,  Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards;  Chairman,  NRMA 
Technical  Committee;  Chairman,  ASA  Consumer  Goods  Standards  Board 


This  is  the  first  time  in  history  that 
a  comprehensive  set  of  end-use 
standards  embracing  an  almost  com¬ 
plete  segment  of  consumer  goods  has 
l)een  created  voluntarily— and  ap¬ 
proved  voluntarily— by  industry  and 
consumer  alike.  It  is  an  historic  occa¬ 
sion. 

While  the  standardization  of  foods 
and  drugs,  of  insecticides,  and  of  cer¬ 
tain  other  consumer  goexis  commodi¬ 
ties  have  been  brought  into  existence 
by  governmental  edict,  never  before 
have  practically  all  segments  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  banded  together,  for  the  com¬ 
mon  ,gcxxl,  to  prcxluce  standards  em¬ 
bracing  so  large  and  important  a  class 
of  merchandise  as  textiles. 

American  Standard  L-22  contains 
performance  requirements  of  textile 
tabrics  for  75  end-uses  such  as  women’s 
and  girls’,  and  men’s  and  boys’  w'ear- 


ing  apparel  and  home  furnishings. 

These  standards  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
strued  as  grade  labeling,  nor  are  they 
to  be  interpreted  as  representing  the 
best  in  textiles  that  industry  can  pro¬ 
duce,  retailers  distribute,  or  consumers 
demand.  Rather  they  should  be  viewed 
as  a  llcx>r,  or  base  for  measuring  the 
cpiality  of  textile  prcxlucts,  below 
which  industry  and  organized  consum¬ 
er  alike  believe  the  textile  prcxlucts 
listeil  therein  should  not  descend  un¬ 
less,  jjerhaps,  for  goexi  and  sufficient 
reason. 

In  my  dual  capacity  1  am  placed  in 
the  rather  embarrassing  [x>sition  of 
appearing  to  give  kudos  to  the  very  as¬ 
sociations  which  I  represent.  Neverthe¬ 
less  w'ell-deserved  recognition  should 
be  accorded  to: 

The  National  Retail  Merchants 

.Association  for  sponsoring,  endors¬ 


ing  and  submitting  these  standards 
to  the  American  Standards  .Associa¬ 
tion  for  approval; 

The  .American  Viscose  Corporation 
for  its  spade  work  in  connection 
w'ith  the  development  of  the  earlier 
standards  for  rayon  and  acetate  fab¬ 
rics,  w'hich  standards  served  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  for  this  new'  .American  Stand¬ 
ard  L-22: 

Jackson  E.  Spear.s,  of  Burlington  In¬ 
dustries,  Inc.,  for  his  leadership, 
guidance  and  unwavering  objectiv¬ 
ity  tow'ard  the  attainment  of  our 
common  goal; 

Lester  C).  Naylor,  of  Montgomery 
Ward  &  Company,  chairman  of 
.A.S..\.  .Sectional  Committee  on  Tex¬ 
tiles  L-22,  w'ho  helped  keep  the 
paths  tow'ard  this  goal  free  of  en¬ 
cumbrances; 

Dr.  [it.e:s  Labarthe,  former  chairman 
of  the  NRM.A  Technical  Commit¬ 
tee,  who  worked  untiringly  and 
skillfully  and  at  great  personal  sac¬ 
rifice  to  help  bring  these  standards 
to  fruition; 

Ca.merox  .a.  Baker,  for  his  patient, 
understanding,  and  tactful  handling 
of  his  office  as  chairman  of  the  Tech¬ 
nical  Sub-C>ommittee  L-22  and  for 
the  innumerable  days  he  gave  to  the 
thousands  of  questions  that  had  to 
be  received  before  a  consensus  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  members 
could  be  reached: 

The  United  States  Testing  Company 
for  making  it  jx>ssible  for  C^anieron 
.A.  Baker  to  devote  so  much  of  his 
time  and  effort  to  this  project; 

The  man  who  with  dogged  jiersever- 
ance  kept  this  project  from  falling 
apart  at  the  seams  and  who  man¬ 
aged  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the  leaders 
in  the  textile  field  w'henever  the 
going  got  rough,  so  that  American 
Standard  L-22  could  become  a  real¬ 
ity— I  refer  to  the  secretary  of  the 
(.lonsumer  Goods  Standards  Board, 
of  its  .Sectional  Committee  on 
Standards,  and  of  the  Technical 
Sub-C.lommittee,  George  G.  Somma- 

RIPA. 

Many  others  should  lie  mentioned, 
but  they  are  so  many  that  I  must  with 
regret  refrain  from  naming  them  all. 

To  reap  the  harvest  of  this  joint 
effort  of  producers,  retailers  and  con¬ 
sumers,  it  behooves  all  concerned  to 
address  themselves  to: 

1.  Identification  of  all  textile  prod- 
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hemical 


AIR«  introduces  a  new  kin( 
of  mattress  featuring 

k.  POLYURETHANE  Foam! 


Spring  Air's  new  "Health  Center”  Ultima  features  four  new,  wanted  plus-valuea . . . 
values  the  customer  can  see  and  feel . . .  salesmaking  benefits  that  easily  justify  the 
suggested  retail  price  of  S89.50! 

Most  exciting  innovation  of  all  is  polyurethane  foam  . . .  buoyant,  lightweight,  comfort¬ 
able  and  full  of  practical  advantages  that  will  please  your  customer.  Polyurethane  is 
the  big  change  that  makes  possible  all  the  revolutionary  developments  detailed  below. 


consi 


REMOVABLE  TICKING!  Strong,  practical 
foam  casing  permits  an  all-around  zippered 
covering  that  can  be  removed  for  cleaning. 
It  keeps  the  ticking  always  as  fresh  as  new 
and  polyurethane  holds  it  neatly  in  place, 
doesn’t  allow  it  to  slip  or  twist  out  of  place, 
keeps  the  mattress  trim  and  tidy. 

EXCEPTIONAL  COMFORT!  Their  famous 
"Health  Center"  innerspring  unit  has  rubber¬ 
ized  hair  pads  top  and  bottom,  fully  encased 
in  polyurethane  foam  to  combine  the  restful 
comfort  of  downy-soft  foam  with  the  healthful 
support  of  nine  different  types  of  "Free  End " 
coils  ...  all  in  one  exceptional  mattress.  The 
result;  delightful  sleeping  comfort  you've 
never  experienced  before! 


45%  LIGHTER!  Polyurethane  makes  the 
"Health  Center”  Ultima  many  pounds  lighter 
than  standard  innersprings.  The  mattress  can 
be  turned  easily  and  with  less  effort.  It's  a 
cinch  to  handle  in  making  up  beds . . .  greatly 
lightens  the  homemaker's  chore. 

COMPLETELY  FLEXIBLE!  To  make  han¬ 
dling  even  easier,  the  "Health  Center”  Ultima 
I’s  the  first  smooth-top  innerspring  that  folds 
completely  in  half.  Fitted  sheets  slip  on  m  a 
wink,  beds  make  up  in  much  less  time.  And 
because  polyurethane  foam  is  so  strong,  flex¬ 
ing  won't  harm  it. 


PLUS  THESE  POLYURETHANE 
VALUES!  Odor-free,  dustless,  non-aller- 
genic!  Won't  crumble  and  disintegrate  due  to 
humidity,  age,  ozone  and  ultraviolet  light! 
Unaffected  by  cleaning  solvents,  perspiration 
and  other  body  fluids!  Resists  mildew,  bac¬ 
teriological  growth,  moths  and  other  pests! 
Keeps  its  trim  appearance,  free  of  sags  and 
lumps,  for  a  long  lifetime  of  use. 

WRITE  FOR  THESE  FREE  BOOKLETS! 

For  all  the  salesmaking  facts  about  polyure¬ 
thane  foam  mattresses,  let  us  know  how  many 
of  these  free  booklets  you  can  use  for  sales¬ 
people  and  customers; 

If  you’re  a  sleeper  ...  is  about  full-size 
polyurethane  mattresses. 

Greatest  bed-time  story ...  is  about  poly¬ 
urethane  crib  mattresses. 


to  make  the  sale  ...  sell 


PelyurwHian*.  tematiniM  colled  polyoHier  and  other  chemical  or  trade  namei, 
it  a  versatile  chemical  material  capable  of  bread  variations  to  achieve  desired 
end-properties.  NATIONAL  ANILINE  mokes  NACCONATE*  brand  diisocyonates, 
essential  chemical  components  of  all  polyurethane  formulations. 


NATIONAL  ANILINE  DIVISION 

40  RECTOR  STREET,  NEW  YORK  6,  N.  Y. 
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STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine  !  Ap 


l-22i  A  Common  Market  Language 

Jackson  E.  Spears,  Vice  President,  Burlington  Industries,  Inc., 
and  Vice  Chairman,  ASA  L-22  Committee 


nets  complying  with  these  stand¬ 
ards; 

2.  Deve  lopment  of  clear,  concise, 
unetjuivocal  language  capable  of 
transmitting  to  the  consumer  the 
manner  in  which  she  is  to  refresh 
her  textiles  without  injury  to  them; 

3.  Ediuaiion  of  the  consumer  as  well 
as  of  all  segments  of  industry  re¬ 
garding  the  existence  of  these  stand¬ 
ards  and  the  requirements  set  forth 
therein;  and 

4.  Insistence  by  retailers  that  vendors 
identify  their  merchandise  in  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  standards. 

If  American  Standard  L-22  is  ob¬ 
served  by  manufacturers  and  retailers 
alike,  it  tan  well  prove  to  be  far  more 
valuable  to  the  economic  well-being  of 
our  nation  than  a  thousand  pieces  of 
legislation  like  the  Textile  F’iber  Prod¬ 
ucts  Identification  Act,  for  it  really 
and  truly  embraces  what  the  consumer 
wants  to  know  about  the  textile  prod¬ 
ucts  he  buys  in  terms  of  adaptability, 
performance,  durability  and  care. 

These  standards,  based  almost  en¬ 
tirely  on  standard  test  procedures  of 
the  American  Association  of  Textile 
Chemists  and  Colorists  and  of  the 
.American  Society  for  Testing  Materi¬ 
als,  have  the  potential  for  aiding  the 
consumer  to  shop  and  use  wisely. 

Because  they  were  developed  on  a 
voluntary  basis  at  the  behest  of  indus¬ 
try  and  on  behalf  of  the  consumer  they 
give  proof  not  only  to  our  own  citi¬ 
zenry  but  to  the  world  as  a  whole  that, 
in  a  nation  such  as  ours,  free  enter¬ 
prise  and  the  well-being  of  the  individ¬ 
ual  can  and  do  go  hand  in  hand. 

As  chairman  of  the  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee,  NRMA,  I  take  this  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  express  our  great  gratitude  to  the 
.American  Standards  Association  un¬ 
der  whose  auspices  these  standards 
were  developed  and  without  whom 
they  could  not  have  become  a  reality, 
•As  chairman  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Standards  Board  of  the  American 
Standards  Association,  I  cannot  but 
express  the  hope  that  the  National  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Association,  along  with 
all  of  these  agencies  wdth  which  it 
joined  to  produce  American  Standard 
L-22,  will  continue  its  efforts,  so  that 
consumers  can,  through  the  medium 
of  clear,  concise,  unequivocal  labels 
know  what  to  expect  of  the  textiles 
purchased  by  them  in  retail  establish¬ 
ments  throughout  the  land. 
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The  Textile  Distributors  Institute 
and  its  members  have  been  actively 
concerned  with  the  question  of  mini¬ 
mum  end-use  standards  since  October 
1954.  In  a  bulletin  issued  to  its  mem- 
l)ers  in  February  1956,  accompanying 
draft  of  standards  for  fabrics  of  man¬ 
made  fibers,  Walter  Ross,  then  presi¬ 
dent  of  T'Dl,  said: 

“The  need  of  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers  for  minimum  end-use  standards 
has  been  greatly  increased  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  many  new  fibers.  Fiber 
identification  alone  tells  the  consumer 
very  little  about  actual  performance. 
Adequate  information  can  only  be 
provided  by  minimum  standards  for 
all  fabrics  containing  man-made  fibers, 
depending  on  the  end-use  for  which 
these  fabrics  are  intended.  The  goal 
for  all  textile  distributors  is  practical 
and  consistent  serviceability  of  fabrics 
in  their  many  end-uses,  regardless  of 
construction  or  exact  fiber  content.” 

.Man-made  fiber  fabric  converters 
and  distributors  were  among  the  first 
to  perceive  the  value  and  work  on  the 
development  of  blended  fabrics.  As 
you  know,  blends  now  account  for  al¬ 
most  10  per  cent  of  American  textile 
mill  output.  This  is  a  very  recent  de¬ 
velopment  and  has  made  much  of  the 
centuries-old  textile  language  archaic 
and  inadequate.  In  its  early  stages  we 
became  aware  of  the  great  chemical 
advances  being  made  for  the  finishing 
of  fabrics.  Such  developments  as  wash- 
and-wear  fabrics  came  with  such  rapid¬ 
ity  that  they  ran  ahead  of  the  language 
at  our  disposal  for  easy  communica¬ 
tion  between  us  and  the  consumer. 

The  resulting  state  of  confusion  em¬ 
phasized  the  need  for  developing  a 
better  language.  Competitively  it  was 
also  desirable  that  any  description  of 
fiber  and  fabric  characteristics  should 
mean  the  same  thing  to  different 
people.  Thus  comparable  claims  would 
in  fact  have  comparable  meanings: 
and  with  properly  related  prices  in 
our  highly  competitive  markets. 

To  a  very  large  extent  what  we’re 
talking  about  in  presenting  these  mini¬ 
mum  end-use  standards  is  the  adopt¬ 
ion  of  a  common  performance  lan¬ 


guage.  W’e  want  to  clarify  our  terms 
and  speed  up  meaningful  communi¬ 
cation  between  producers  and  users. 

If  our  great  stores  will  adopt  and 
utilize  these  minimum  end-use  stand¬ 
ards  in  the  procurement  of  merchan¬ 
dise,  they  will  contribute  to  orderly 
marketing  and  help  all  at  every  stage 
along  the  chain  of  production  and  dis¬ 
tribution.  Although  these  are  mini¬ 
mum  end-use  standards,  the  probable 
result  will  be  to  encourage  some  gen¬ 
eral  broad  trading  up.  In  the  final 
analysis  this  is  good  for  our  market 
and  for  our  consumers. 

It  would  be  foolish  for  me  to  say 
that  the  TDI  considers  every  single 
one  of  these  standards  as  letter-perfect. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  in  more 
than  one  instance  the  standard  has 
been  set  somewhat  higher  than  prac¬ 
tical  needs  require.  We  think  this  is 
unfortunate. 

But  looking  at  the  over-all  result 
obtained  and  recognizing  that  in  any 
such  massive  undertaking  as  this  there 
must  always  be  points  of  disagreement 
by  one  or  another  segment  of  the  in¬ 
dustry,  we  feel  a  significant  step  for¬ 
ward  has  been  made.  We  are  proud  of 
the  part  the  TDI  has  played  in  the 
development  of  these  standards.  In 
fact,  a  very  large  part  of  the  standartls 
has  been  drawn  directly  from  recom¬ 
mendations  made  by  the  TDI. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  these 
standards  are  intended  as  a  convenient 
frame  of  reference.  Buyers  and  sellers 
may  easily  decide  on  greater  rigidity. 
Or  they  may  not  need  the  jjerformance 
level  of  the  standards.  .All  continue 
free  to  do  as  they  choose,  but  certain 
bench  marks  now  become  available  to 
identify  points  of  departure. 

I  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  saying  that  these  are  volun¬ 
tary  standards  prepared  by  the  textile 
industry  and  its  associates  as  a  matter 
of  self-improvement  and  not  because 
of  any  coercion  on  the  part  of  anyone. 
Neither  were  these  standards  consid- 
ereil  or  worked  on  by  our  group  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  any  need  to  apologize 
for  our  conduct  as  an  industry. 

Quite  to  the  contrary.  We  doubt  if 
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any  industry  in  America  can  match 
the  advancements  that  we  have  made 
in  quality  during  the  past  decade. 
These  improvements  have  been  accom¬ 
plished  without  losing  the  esthetic 
values  of  our  products  and  without 
increasing  prices.  This  is  certainly  a 
tribute  to  the  ingenuity  of  one  of 


America’s  great  industries.  We  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  it  and  proud  to 
be  associated  with  the  National  Retail 
.Merchants  .\ssociation  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  and  promulgation  of  these  mini¬ 
mum  end-use  standards  that  have  been 
adopted  uniler  the  auspices  of  the 
.\merican  Standards  .\ssociatiun. 


Informative  Labeling  of  1-22  Fabrics 

George  A.  SonttnoripOt  American  Standards  Association, 

Secretary,  L-22  Committee 


To  Get  Yoor  Copy  of  L-22 - 

The  L-22  Standard  is  publislied  in 
two  volumes.  V^dume  I  contains  the 
performance  recjuirements  themselves, 
each  being  a  separate  standard  with  its 
own  identifying  number.  V'olinne  II 
contains  descriptions  of  the  textile  test 
methods  t«i  be  used.  Prices  (jin  paid); 
S4  per  ropy  tor  Volume  I;  S2.')0  for 
Volume  II:  Sti.tMt  for  the  set.  On  orders 
received  before  .May  15th  there  is  a  pre- 
jniblication  price  of  S5.50  per  set. 
liberal  discount  is  given  on  (piantity 
orders.  Order  directly  from  the  Imeri- 
ran  Standards  Association,  It)  East  tOth 
Street,  \exe  York  lb. 
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Are  there  any  provisions  by  which 
the  message  that  fabrics  or  textile 
articles  are  meeting  the  reqtiirements 
of  .American  Standarci  L-22  can  be 
communicated  to  the  consumer?  The 
part  of  the  standarci  dealing  with 
|)ermanent  labels,  detachable  tags  and 
certihcation  of  fabrics  or  prodticts  sug¬ 
gests  the  following: 

Sewn-ln  or  Other  Permanent  Labels. 

Five  refreshing  formulas  are  the  maxi¬ 
mum  variety  of  accepted  and  tested 
methcKls  of  refreshing  garments— four 
w:ishing  formulas  and  a  drycleaning 
formula.  Each  of  these  five  is  denoted 
by  a  letter  and  the  message  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  its  most  condensed  form  will 
read;  “.A.S.— L-22— ”  with  one  of  the 
five  letters  denoting  the  temperature 
of  wash  fonnula  added.  (.\n  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  letter  code  is  shown  in  the 
table  on  this  page.) 

There  are  no  strings  attached  to  the 
reference  to  .American  .Standards.  In 
each  standard  there  is  a  provision 
allowing  prcxiucers  or  distributors  of 
gcxxls  made  in  conformity  with  an 
.Kmerican  Standard  to  state  on  their 
own  responsibility  iti  promotional  ma¬ 
terial  or  on  tags  or  labels  that  goods 
are  prcxluced  in  conformity  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  .American  Standard.  There  is 
no  need  to  receive  permission  or  regis¬ 
ter  with  .AS.A  diat  a  corporation  in¬ 
tends  to  make  reference  to  .American 
Standard.  It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  labeler. 

L-22  provides  for  the  just-mentioned 
identification,  which  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  labeler’s  name,  trade¬ 
mark  or  other  identification.  If  the 
labeler  wants  to  identify  its  supplier 
by  a  code  number  instead  of  any  trade¬ 
mark  or  other  identification,  it  can  do 
so,  provided  that  in  lieu  of  the  sup¬ 


plier’s,  the  labeler’s  name,  trademark 
or  other  identification  be  used  in  con¬ 
nection  with  such  label. 

It  is  in  the  interests  of  a  labeler  to 
add  such  descriptions  as  “Wrinkle  or 
Crease  Resistance  —  Durable,’’  “Wash 
and  Wear  Fabrics”  or  “Minimum  Care 
Fabrics”  if  it  meets  the  .American 
.Stamlard  L-22  part  dealing  with  spe¬ 
cial  characteristics  and  finishes. 

However,  in  case  a  given  fabric  or 
article  tloes  not  comply  with  all  .A..S.— 
L-22  requirements,  the  labeler  must 
always,  in  the  same  size  lettering  as  the 
reference  to  L-22  is  tnade,  show  the 
pioperties  which  are  not  in  compli¬ 
ance.  .At)  example  would  be  “.A.S— 
L-22-H  except  perspiration.” 

Detachable  Tags.  Detachable  tags 
may  be  provided  for  each  article  in 
addition  to  permanent  labels.  They 
should  bear  the  reference  to  .A.S.— L-22 
and  be  accompanied  by  the  labeler’s 
name,  trademark  or  other  identifica¬ 
tion  similar  to  the  requirements  made 
for  permanent  labels. 

A  refurbishing  code  may  be  supple¬ 
mented  with  detailed  instructions  on 
how'  the  fabric  or  article  should  be 
washed,  dried,  ironed  or  otherwise 
safeguarded  against  damage. 

The  labeler  may  make  any  other 
representation  of  goods  not  in  conflict 
with  .American  Standard  L-22. 


When  partial  compliance  is  claimed, 
the  goods  should  be  marked  siiuilariy 
to  the  marking  on  permanent  laWs. 
That  is,  each  characteristic  which  doei 
not  comply  with  L-22  should  be  listed. 

Certification.  So  far,  we  have  spoken 
of  labelers  who  on  their  own  responsi¬ 
bility  make  reference  to  compliance 
with  .American  Standard  L-22.  Fliose 
labelers  are  directly  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  distribution  or  sale  of 
iheir  articles. 

By  certification  is  meant  that  an  i 
establishment  which  is  not  interested  1 
in  ilistribution  of  goods  is  required  to 
verify  the  statement  made  after  exam¬ 
ination  of  goods  presented  for  certifr 
cation  and  when  such  verification  as 
to  compliance  with  the  standard  is 
made,  the  organization  can  certify  that 
goods  are  prwluced  in  accordance 
with  .American  Standard  L-22. 

Such  organizations,  if  they  have 
their  own  seal  of  approval,  are  free  to 
add  to  their  seal  “A.S.— L-22”  as  out¬ 
lined  above. 

I  believe  that  the  simple  rules  of 
labeling  and  certification  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  be  easy  to  learn  and  re¬ 
member,  since  they  are  not  subject  to 
change  unless  the  technicians  in  the 
future  come  up  with  new,  drastically 
different  formulations  for  servicing 
textiles  that  need  to  be  refreshed. 


How  to  Use 

Minimum  Information  on  Sewn-ln  or  Permanent  Labels  I 

Color  Codo  Strip  ^4"  Wido—  !  | 

Latter  Coda  for 

Recommandad  at  Supplemant  '  j 

ld«nliflcatien 

Rafiirbithing  Articlat 

to  Care  InstrucOen* 

.AS.-L-22-B 

B— 160°  Washable,  with  Bleach 

Purple 

.AS.-L-22-W 

W—  1 60°  Washable,  No  Bleach 

Green 

.AS.-L22-C 

C-I20°  Washable,  No  Bleach 

Blue 

.AS.-L-22-H 

H— 105°  VV^^shable,  No  Bleach 

Yellow  j 

.AS.-L-22-1) 

D— Drycleanable  Only 

Red  1 
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Store  Interiors 
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This  is  Lansburgh’s  main  entrance  as  seen  from  the  mall.  Whiti 
concrete  and  plaster  canopies  shelter  the  display  luindows  ani 
glass  doors.  Wall  finish  has  large  panels  of  decorative  brickwmk. 


it 


3 


k 


m 


Gift  Shop  of  Lansburgh's  has  painted  icood 
baffles  and  illuminated  globes  suspended  from 
the  ceiling.  Hexagonal  display  fixtures  are 
framed  in  uprights  made  of  moulded  laminated 
woods  and  are  lighted  top  and  bottom.  Deep 
colors  contrast  with  the  light  merchandise. 


or  sho|>s  are  tur titer  identified  by  their 
color  and  decor. 

The  intended  effect  is  to  sustain 
the  shopper’s  interest  as  she  travels 
through  ever-changing  surroundings. 

The  two  branches  are  a  Shirlington, 
V’a.  store  of  Lansburgh’s,  Washington, 
1).  C.  and  a  Dixie  Manor  Shopping 
Center  store  of  Kaufman  Straus,  Louis¬ 
ville,  Ky. 

I'he  new  Lansburgh’s  has  three 
levels  totalling  150,000  square  feet. 
The  first  and  second  floors  each  con¬ 
tain  50,000  square  feet.  The  basement 
has  40,(X)0  square  feet,  leaving  10,000 
square  feet  for  storage  expansion  or 


extra  space.  Architects  for  the  build¬ 
ing  were  Thalheimer  &  Weitz. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  store 
layout  is  the  escalator  treatment.  They 
are  centered  on  each  floor  with  display 
areas  grouped  around  their  outside 
perimeters  on  each  level.  From  the 
first  to  second  floor,  the  inside  walls  of 
the  escalator  well  are  scidptured  into 
hexagonal  shapes  in  a  pattern  form. 
A  luminous  ceiling  directly  over  the 
escalator  well  repeats  the  hexagonal 
design  in  its  plastic  panels. 

The  new  Kaufman  Straus  branch  is 
a  one-story  60,265-square-foot  con¬ 
struction.  The  exterior  of  the  building 


(which  Katzman  .Associates  designed| 
is  red  brick  with  white  trim.  Gla» 
windows  housing  displays  have  n# 
background  treatment,  thus  jjermit- 
ting  a  clear  view  inside. 

There  is  a  luminous  ceiling  over  th* 
main  central  aisle  of  the  store  whicM 
extends  from  front  to  rear.  On  either 
side  of  this  aisle  are  six  large  manne* 
qin  display  units.  They  consist  oi 
white  metal  framed  screens  which 
reach  from  floor  to  ceiling  and  inter' 
changeable  colored  panels,  for  depart¬ 
mental  identification  and  signing.  The 
bases  of  the  screens  are  used  as  selling 
units  or  display  platforms. 
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Escalator  well  from  first  to  second  floor  of 
Lansburgh’s  has  hexagonal  shapes  sculptured 
on  inside  walls.  Luminous  ceiling  directly 
over  the  escalator  well  also  has  hexagonal 
design  in  its  plastic  panels.  On  each  level  of 
the  store,  escalators  are  in  the  center  of  the 
floor  with  display  areas  around  them. 


WkHi 

<’s  and 
kwoft 


{ 
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The  Ormond  Sho|),  Prince  (ieorges  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  Hyatlsville,  Md.,  is  another 
recent  design  of  Katzman  Associates.  This 
has  a  subdued  interior,  with  restricted 
color  and  low-key  lighting.  Contrast  is 
achieved  by  tone  values.  The  area  pic¬ 
tured  above  has  matching  sharp,  deep 
yellow  on  the  ceiling  and  on  the  floor  tile; 
bold  black  and  white  stripes  on  decorative 
metal  canopies  suspended  from  the  ceil¬ 
ing;  white  texture  paint  on  display  arches 
and  deep  purple  display  backgrounds. 

A  luminous  ceiling  extends  the  length  of  Kaufman  Straus'  main  central  aisle.  Display 
ptistforms  have  white  metal  screens  which  are  used  as  dividers.  Lower  right  photo  is 
!ke  men’s  department  viewed  from  outside  the  store  through  the  backless  display 
window.  Beige  striped  casement  draperies  can  be  drawn  across  the  window. 


It  the  Family  Shoe  Department  of  Kaufman  Straus  the  men’s,  ivomen’s  and 
ckildren’s  shoe  sections  are  strongly  defined  by  color.  The  men’s  interior  section 
has  dark  ash  walls  and  chairs  upholstered  in  black  vinyl  fabric.  The  walls  in 
the  women’s  section  are  white  and  the  chairs  are  in  a  tan  vinyl  upholstery  fabric. 
Pink  and  white  walls  and  chairs  with  citron  yellow  vinyl  fabric  upholstery  are 
In  the  children’s  section.  Over  the  department’s  entrance  a  wood  awning, 
painted  in  two  shades  of  turquoise  stripes,  has  bold  black  and  luhite  lettering. 
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introduced 
"ELECTRONIC 
TOUCH  BUTTONS 
for  elevators 


A  TOUCH  Of  IMDtPAMDMMCBm  In  1947  we  announced.  "Signaling  for  an  eleva¬ 
tor  is  no  longer  a  push-the-button-and-woit  routine.  It  is  an  intriguing  experience  with 
the  new  dromatic  Otis  electronic  touch  button.  Nothing  moves.  A  mere  touch  ol  o 
finger  lights  the  directionol  arrow  to  show  that  the  call  has  been  registered  and 
that  on  elevator  is  only  seconds  away. 

“For  riders,  this  touch  of  independence  dramatizes  complete  freedom  of  elevator 
operation.  A  car  arrives  almost  instantly.  The  doors  open.  The  rider  enters  the  car 
ond  touches  o  floor  button.  The  doors  close.  And  the  cor  speeds  on  its  way.  All, 
outomatically-without  an  operalorl" 


OTIS  ELEVATOR  C  O  M  PA  N  Y  •  2  6  O  ELEVENTH  AVENUE 
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only  Otis 
can  offer  you 
“ELECTRONIC 
TOUCH  BUTTONS  ” 
for  elevators 


The  OTIS  electronic  touch  button  is  the  first  great  simplification  of  the  elevator  signaling 
system.  It  eliminates  all  moving  parts.  It  extends  button  life  far  beyond  that  of  old  fashioned 
mechanical  push  buttons.  It  is  the  visible  symbol  of  AUTOTRONIC®elevatoring— the  faster, 
friendlier,  completely  automatic  elevatoring  that  is  the  mark  of  the  Class  "A”  building. 
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STORE  DESIGN 


A  Modern  Discount  Store, 
Economically  Constructed 


ARCHITECTS:  Ernest  F.  Carlson,  Inc. 
Springfield,  Mass. 

DESIGNERS  (interior  and  exterior): 
Bernard  Vinick  Associates 
Hartford,  Conn. 


B  R  A,'ff  Lt  EjE'l 


The  facade  of  Bradlees  has  three  glass-wall  sections,  18  feet  high  and  supported  by  red 
roman  brick  bulkheads.  Between  them  are  shadow  concrete  block  walls.  A  spacious 
parking  lot  in  front  of  the  store  is  marked  out  so  that  there  is  ample  room  for  car 
doors  to  open  and  close  without  touching  adjacent  autos;  has  benches  and  evergreens 
(in  the  foreground  of  the  photo).  Three  \2-foot-high  illuminated  and  rotating  Bs  atop 
a  50-foot  pylon  are  visible  along  the  highiuay  for  several  miles  around. 


Below  is  the  front  section  of  the  roomy  and  well-designed  main  floor.  Shoppers  enter 
the  store  through  a  glass-enclosed  vestibule  which  is  carpeted  in  red.  Near  the  doorway 
are  carts  for  self-selection  shopping;  check-out  booths  are  shown  in  the  rear— left  of 
the  photo  with  snack  bar  nearby.  In  the  foreground  of  the  photo  are  part  of  the 
millinery  and  ladies’  apparel  departments. 


A  . 


At  ihe  very  modest  tost  of  $7.50  per 
stjuare  foot  for  interior  design 
and  fixturing,  and  .$10  {ier  square  foot  I 
for  building,  Bradlees,  West  Spring-  I 
field,  Ma.ss.,  has  erected  a  modern  dis-  ! 
count  store  in  a  new  suburban  shop¬ 
ping  center.  The  economy  operation, 
however,  is  not  liare  of  decorations,  i 
nor  lacking  in  customer  conveniences.  [ 
For  example,  there  is  a  snack  bar  and 
there  are  private,  curtained  dressing 
rooms  instead  of  one-stall  dressing 
rooms. 

A  self-service  operation,  with  shop¬ 
ping  carts  and  checkout  booths,  the  ^ 
store  is  suitably  spacious.  It  has  two  i 
floors,  main  and  basement,  which  con-  j 
tain  nearly  two  acres  of  space.  Main  . 
shopping  aisles  are  seven  feet  wide  and  : 
cross  aisles  are  six  feet  wide— ample  > 
for  wheeling  a  shopping  cart  around. 

Each  of  the  departments  has  a  dis¬ 
tinguishing  color  scheme  and  decor  i 
and  is  further  identified  with  large  | 
signs,  murals  and  mobile  signs  strung 
from  the  ceiling. 

The  men’s  wear  section  has  vertical, 
walnut  board  paneling,  interchange¬ 
able  shelving  and  hangers,  and  copper 
coach  lanterns  hanging  on  the  wall. 
Decoration  of  the  shoe  department 
features  vertical,  bold-colored  stripes 
ranging  in  color  from  white,  gold, 
light  green  to  olive  green. 

Children’s  wear  is  identified  with  ■ 
multicolored  circus  parade  murals. 
The  Deb  Shop,  which  is  signed  in 
large  letters  pegged  out  from  the  wall, 
has  a  watermelon-colored  wall  tover- 


The  floor-to-ceiling  windows,  which 
comprise  part  of  the  store’s  front,  serve 
as  a  major  portion  of  the  wall  area 
in  the  millinery  section.  Fiberglas> 
drapes  filter  out  the  rays  of  the  sun  as 
well  as  decorate  the  area,  .\nothei 
special  feature  of  the  millinery  depart-  ) 
ment  is  a  lighting  fixture  made  of  opal  j 
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PERSONALITY 


Sparkle 


through  showcase  splendor 


This  lingerie-under- glass  demonstrates  use  of 
interior  lighting  to  enhance  the  colors,  styles, 
and  textures. 


WEBER  showcases 
are  beautiful,  durable, 
and  full  of  sparkle 

{This  is  one  page  of  a  brochure  on  creating 
store  personality.  If  you  haven't  received 
your  copy,  write  us  a  note  on  your  letterhead) 


Here,  items  of  differing  values  in  the  same 
department  are  separated.  This  display 
definitely  encourages  impulse  buying, 
pointing  out  the  relationship  between 
typewriters  and  office  supplies. 


WEBER  SHOWCASE  &  FIXTURE  CO. 
1340  Monroe  Ave.  N.W.,  Grand  Rapids 
5700  Avalon  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles 


Ciiriaiiis  and  shoes  are  lift)  rxomplf's  of  ^Itfcially  dt’si^ned  fix-  between  two  hot  k  to-bm  k  floo)  hibles  with  sbace  between  to 

tines  made  to  nt  i  onniiodtite  the  inen  bandise  in  Ixnticubn  de-  nllow  the  nntains  to  nntiniilly  at  full  leiiiith.  Shoe  units 

jiartnients.  kixtuies  are  of  all-steel  i  onsti  ni  lion .  with  an  inter-  are  arranged  in  sta^ffered  \beh'es.  Shoes  foi  men,  women,  boys 

baking  system  that  makes  them  easy  to  f>nt  tor^etber  and  and  i^irls  are  in  one  defnirtment  wbirli  has  lolored  vertical 

jrermits  flexible  slieh'inti  arrant’ements.  (Initains  are  hnn^  strifies  as  its  distingnislnnif  decor. 


spheres  haiioin,t>  a(  varviiiin  heinlits. 

All  ll()(ti  tables  weie  (iistom  tle- 
sigiieil  l)v  the  arihitcHts  lor  llexihilitv 
as  well  as  eeonoinv.  I  liev  ate  erected 
hv  an  iiitei  loc  kino  svstein  which  le- 
t|iiires  MO  holts  or  screws,  (ionclolas, 
counters,  racks  and  cases  are  walnut 
liuished  .cud  eclmecl  with  hiass.  I  hev 


also  leature  interc  hanji^eahle  sel-in 
panels  which  allow  each  depirtiuent 
to  select  its  own  color  scheme.  Fix¬ 
tures  were  supplied  l)\  the  Ih.din.in 
(iorp..  (•land  Rapids,  Mich. 

rnclei  Iviiijn  the  store's  clesimn  is  this 
mere  handisint*  polics,  expiessed  hv 
Moiris  Led.  president  and  Isidore  lier- 


son,  vice  president:  "(iise  ihe  people 
a  distinctive,  comlortahle,  appealing 
siiopping  eiuironmeut.  an  atmosphere 
lo  which  they  are  .itciistomed  in  tlie 
best  clepaitment  store,  .\ttrat  tively 
display  top  cpialitv  hrand  name  mer¬ 
chandise  at  leduced  prices  and  they’ll 
I  lock  to  \om  doors.” 


Zukor's  Dress  Shop 


ARCHITECTS  AND  DESIGNERS: 

Ma\cr  ir  Ktuiner, 

Los  .4ti^ele.s,  (ialif. 

Zl'KOR’.S  is  ,1  dress  shop,  in  the 
Lakewood,  ('.aliturnia  suhurhati 
shopping  centei ,  wheie  medium  to  het 
ter  priced  women’s  apparel  has  been 
given  an  atmosphere  ot  elegante. 

The  exterior  is  laced  with  a  medley 
ol  mauve,  white  and  blue  Italian  tiles. 
Ihe  metal  on  the  store  Iront  has 
’■goldite  ”  finish.  I  he  vestibule  floor  is 
\'enetian  terra//o.  In  the  island  show 
windows,  backgrounds  are  finished  in 
tosewood.  cappa  shell  and  cpiiltitig 


Exterierr  of  /.nkor's  dress  sliof) 
is  fated  a'itli  Italian  tiles  in  a 
medley  of  manve,  white  and 
bine  lolor  tones. 
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The  East's  Largest 
Enclosed  Shopping  Center 


aiul  Hours  are  carjaeted. 

I  he  interior  of  the  store  has  a  beige 
and  blue  color  scheme.  The  carpeting 
is  a  salt  and  jiepper  combination  of 
darker  and  lighter  blues  with  yellow 
ochre.  Blue  and  white  formica  is 
used  to  complement  the  hardwooti  fin¬ 
ishes  of  lacewood  and  rosewood  on 
wall  paneling  and  fixtures. 

Departmental  treatment  is  achieved 
|)y  the  use  of  suspended  ceilings  and 
lighting.  In  the  center  of  the  floor, 
for  instance,  where  the  sportswear  de¬ 
partment  is  located,  a  drop  ceiling  has 
special  lens  type  light  fixtures. 


April,  1960 


PLANS  were  announced  last  month 
for  a  $20  million,  one-million- 
s(juare-loot  shopping  center  with  an 
enclosed,  air  conditioned  and  heated 
mall,  to  be  constructed  at  Cdierry  Hill 
in  Delaware  Township,  New  jersey. 
Key  store  in  the  center  will  be  Straw- 
bridge  !s:  (dothier  of  Philadelphia.  It 
will  l)e  the  company’s  largest  branch, 
a  215,(K)()-square-foot,  full-line,  three- 
story  department  store.  A  project  of 
('.oinuuntity  Research  &  Development, 
Inc.,  the  center  has  been  designed  by 
Victor  Ciruen  .Associates. 

LIterry  Hill  will  be  the  largest  en¬ 
closed,  air  conditioned  shopping  cen¬ 
ter  in  the  East.  Ehe  two  now  in  this 


The  main  court  of  the  Cherry  Hill  Shopping  Center  will  have 
a  sitleu’alk  cafe  above  the  entrance  to  Straxvbriilge  ir  Clothier. 


area— Hat  undale,  south  of  Baltimore, 
iMd.,  and  Charlottetown,  near  Char¬ 
lotte,  N.  C.— are  each  approximately 
.S.50,()00  square  feet,  one-third  the  ulti¬ 
mate  si/e  of  the  Cherry  Hill  tenter. 

The  first  stage  of  the  project  in- 


Aerial  view  of  the  one-niillion-square-foot  center  shows  how  parking  will  sin- 
round  the  enclosed  mall  area,  making  walking  distance  to  stores  a  short  xcay. 


solves  ()()  sUnes  and  a  gross  area  of 
more  than  ()()(),(MK)  stpiare  feet,  with 
parking  tor  more  than  -1,000  cars.  It 
will  be  opened  as  a  unit  in  the  fall  of 
1961.  Eventually  there  will  be  90 
Stores  and  parking  for  7,000  cars. 

Victor  Cruen’s  plans  are  in  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  concentrating 
stores  within  a  limited  area,  with  mini¬ 
mum  walking  distance  from  store  to 
store,  and  surrounding  this  area  with 
parking.  Landsca|x.‘d  malls  and  courts, 
temperature  controlled  for  all  weath¬ 
er,  will  have  fountains,  benches  and 
low  counter  height  selling  units. 
There  will  be  a  sidewalk  cafe  such  as 
in  a  European  shopping  arcade.  The 
stores  will  not  have  typical  show’  win¬ 
dows  and  entrance  dcxirs  in  order  to 
|jermit  a  free  flow  of  customers  and  to 
highlight  merchandise  displays. 


Hat*'' 


Sportswear  department  tn  the  center  of  the  store  is  set  off  ivith 
a  drop  ceiling  and  specially  designed  lens  type  light  fixtures. 


The  Month  in  RetaU'mg 


Discounters  Organize.  I  lu*  National 
Vssixiation  of  Disronnt  Dcpaitinent 
Stores  was  fornially  oijjanized  last 
month,  and  Steve  Masters,  president 
of  Masters.  I  nr.,  was  rhoseti  rliairmatt 
of  its  12-inan  hoaid  of  dirertois.  Fifty 
distontit  stores,  opeiatiti^  about  2.50 
units,  are  the  first  inemhers.  The  ex- 
etutive  direr  tot  of  the  new  assru  iation 
is  Wilber  l)ul>erstein.  Offices  ate  in 
.New  York. 

statement  issued  hv  the  associa- 
liot)  says  that  an  unofficial  count  of 
discount  stole  units  in  the  U.  S.  is  over 
H.OOO,  with  tcital  volume  over  SIO  bil¬ 
lion  a  vear.  It  was  prc'dicted  that  in 
the  next  five  vears  their  number  atid 
volume  would  doidtie. 

First  order  of  husitiess  for  the 
N.\ni).S  will  be  to  oppose  fair  trade 
and  Sundav  closing  legislation. 


The  Swimming  Pool  Business.  Real, 
ill  the-g round  swimming  |)Ools  will 
M)ou  he  sold  through  department 
stores  if  the  marketitig  plan  anttoiiticed 
this  month  by  Coraloc  Industries.  Inc. 
of  C.alifoinia  becomes  a  realitv.  The 
(ompativ  matmfactures  a  patented 
swimming  jjool  with  a  steel  panel  side- 
wall.  (This  is  said  to  be  so  resistatit 
to  extreme  temperature  variations 
that  the  i)ool  can  be  allowc'd  to  free/e 
ovcM'  and  list'd  as  a  skating  rink  in 
winter.) 

The  pool  is  sold  as  a  kit,  and  the 
purchaser  tatt  tackle  it  as  a  do-it-your¬ 
self  project;  or  he  can  subcontract  part 
of  the  |MM>1  building  job.  such  as  con¬ 
crete  finishing  or  digging  the  hole: 
or  it  can  be  built  etitirely  by  a  Coraloc  - 
traint'tl  contractor.  .\ti  18  x  foot 
pool  is  priced  at  .SI, 850;  installation 
cost  averages  from  .S700  to  SOOO. 

Regiotial  distrilnttors  are  beitig 
established,  and  departmetit  stores  will 
be  hearing  from  them.  John  H.  Kellv. 
Coraloc’s  marketitig  vice  president, 
says: 

“In  the  past,  swimmitig  pool  build¬ 
ers  have  assembled  a  variety  of  com- 
potients  readily  available  to  atiyone. 
atid  prepared  a  cemetit-litied  excava¬ 
tion  to  I  cceive  them.  Stores  which 
have  entered  the  pcxil  merchatulising 
field  were  cotnpeting  oti  utifavorable 
terms  with  establislu*d  pool  builders 
and  the  unfamiliar  problems  of  con- 


structioti  ofteti  piovetl  a  headache.  In 
the  Coraloc  progtam,  however,  instal¬ 
lation  is  usually  accomjdishcd  by 
botuled  IcKal  contractors  under  direct 
suirervision  of  a  (analoc  regional  dis¬ 
tributor  who  delivers  to  the  pcxil  site 
all  componetits  and  who  does  not  him¬ 
self  sell  or  ittstall  at  retail.  The  store 
is  responsible  otily  for  making  sales, 
and  the  kit  itself  is  chc>|)-shippetl  to 
the  pool  site.” 

The  swimming  pool  business  is  big 
enough  to  have  its  own  trade  associa¬ 
tion,  the  Natiotial  .Swimmitig  Pool  In¬ 
stitute,  which  reports  that  sales  were 
ovei  SI  billion  in  1‘).5?).  Residential 
pool  itistallations  numbered  25(1,001) 
last  year. 

Battle  of  the  Fiber  Names.  Jay  Kaner, 
.'uivertising  atid  merchandising  man¬ 
ager  of  .Vmerican  Enka  Corp.,  said  last 
month  that  man-made  fiber  prcHlucers 
spent  close  to  .S.55  niillioti  iti  10.59  on 
promotioti  ol  their  fiber  trade  tiames. 
and  also  piedicted  that  this  monu- 
metital  effort  to  establish  fiber  brand 
name  recognitioti  will  be  intensiriecl. 
As  a  result,  the  prochuei’s  promotion¬ 
al  investment  in  any  one  fiber  mime 
mav  become  so  enormous,  he  said,  that 
the  introduction  of  new  fibers  will 
slow  down.  Spc'aking  before  the  mar¬ 
keting  gioup  ol  the  (baduate  School 
of  Business  .\dministratioti  of  Nc‘w 
5'ork  Cniversity,  Mr.  Kaner  gave  these 
reasons  for  the  ititetisifving  battle  of 
the  tnicle  names: 

■■  1‘rencl  One:  Recognizing  that  there 
will  be  more  and  more  producers  of 
man-made  fibers,  it  becomes  abiitid- 
antlv  dear  that  both  the  established 
olcl-litie  pioclucers  atid  the  well-fi- 
iianced  newcomers  will  have  to  make 
a  futiclamental  dc'cisioii.  Shall  we  be¬ 
come  a  fiber  sitpplier,  competitig  lot 
business  primarily  on  the  basis  of 
place,  cpiality  and  service:  or  shall  we 
become  a  fiber  merchandiser  with  rec¬ 
ognized  trade  names  that  conunand  a 
premium?  I'he  rising  tide  of  fiber  im- 
poits  makes  the  role  of  ingredient 
supplier  a  dangerous  one.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  rising  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dising  a  fiber  trade  name  may  make 
the  lole  of  ingredient  merchandiser 
an  impossible  one  for  some  old-line 
producers  as  well  as  the  new  ones. 


“Trend  Two:  The  most  sucicsshil 
liber  trade  names  will  be  mere  haiulisect 
like  soap  and  cigarettes,  in  the  manner 
of  consumer  prcxhicts  rather  th.ui  in- 
giedients.  Three  deadly  pressmes  are 
forc  ing  the  owners  of  established  fiber 
trade  names  to  mount  multi-million- 
dollar  television  and  print  piograins 
designed  to  give  their  fiber  names  true 
man-on-the-street  recognition.  They 
ate:  (a)  increased  clemaiitl  fmm  dj. 
rect  and  indirecl  customers  lor  some 
variation  of  cooperative  advertising 
support:  (b)  increased  t:oin|>etition 
from  wheeling-antl-tlealing  merchan¬ 
disers  of  some  of  the  newer  trade 
names;  and  (c)  an  increasing  How  of 
imported  fibers  sold  at  go-bioke  prices. 
.Since  it  costs  in  the  neighborhocKl  of 
.S2.5  million  to  sponsor  one  of  the  ‘to|) 
ten’  half-hour  TV  shows  on  an  alter¬ 
nate  weekly  basis,  you  can  see  th;it  the 
decision  to  merchandise  (ireiicl  one) 
and  the  decision  to  make  youi  fiber  a 
true  household  name  (trend  two)  are 
costly  decisions. 

“Trend  Three:  Without  widespread 
color  television,  so  necessary  for  fash¬ 
ion  advertising;  without  a  spc'cial  pro 
gram  format  that  creates  a  fashion 
atmosphere  for  your  commercials,  it 
might  cost  considerably  more  than 
.S2.5  million  on  TV  to  build  Bulferin- 
like  recognition  for  one  polyester  or 
acnlic  trade  name.  So  Trend  Three 
is  that  the  current  swing  toward  fiber 
i)inojiation  will  gain  momentuin  at 
the  possible  expense  of  new  fiber  de¬ 
velopment.  It  is  far  less  expensive  to 
increase  your  share  of  the  market  bv 
alteiing  the  appearance  or  perforiii- 
ance  of  an  established  fibc'i  than  to 
introduce  a  brand  new  one.  just  tack 
a  new  cross-section  and  a  new  trade 
name  number  on  grandpappv  anil 
he’ll  kick  his  heels  for  another  five 
seasons,  capitalizing  on  the  substantial 
advertising  investment  you  have  made 
on  his  basic  carcass.” 

Public  Relations  Activities.  .V  Tiiiver- 
sity  of  California  ExtcMision  eveniiif4 
course  in  the  culture  of  the  Renais¬ 
sance  is  being  given  at  The  .Marstoii 
Company,  .San  Diego.  It  opened  on 
Februai  v  18th,  continues  through  Mav 
5th  and  tarries  two  units  of  universitv 
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credit.  Classes  meet  in  the  store's  tea-  .  mei 
room.  .\s  a  pre-registration  promo-  i  ccki 
tion,  .Marston’s  staged  a  (ioldeu  Rc-  i*  (oo 
{(Continued  on  paire  .15)  I 
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BABY  FASHIONS.  Iiivilnigly  .ihoivn  for  style  selection. 
Lighted  panel  shows  assortment  of  Carter’s  baby  fashions 
and  highlights  hanging  outerwear.  Stock  drawers  close 
at  a  touch.  Scrubbable  pink  and  blue  Plextone  finish. 


MEN’S  AND  BOYS’  UNDERWEAR.  Capacious 
fixture,  showing  items  in  lighted  panel  at  top,  has 
upped  Carter’s  men’s  and  boys’  undeiwear  sales  in 
many  stores,  .\aturnl  finish  on  birch. 


CO-OPERATION  FOR  PROFIT 


With  the  help  oj  leading  retailers,  Carter  s,  inanuiacturers  of  knit  underwear  and 
sleepwear  for  the  entire  family,  has  developed  a  new  concept  for  more  productive 
selling  .  .  .  for  much  etihanced  retail  volume  and  profit. 


I 

OUTSTANDING  iinprovemeiu  in  retail  volume  aiul 
profit  is  often  the  fruit  of  cooperation— cooperation 
I  between  retailers  and  their  resources  to  find  ways  to  make 
their  selling  efforts  more  productive. 

I'his  is  the  story  of  just  such  an  enterprise  in  cooperation 
and  of  the  great  step  forward  in  selling  productixiiv  that 
.  it  makes  possible  to  all  retailers  of  Carter’s  knit  underwear 
'  and  sleepwear  for  infants,  children,  boys,  girls,  men  and 
t  women.  It  has  pointed  the  way  to  more  pmfitable  opeiation 
'  in  each  department  that  handles  Carter’s  fine  merchandise. 
In  presenting  our  program  and  the  story  of  its  develop¬ 
ment.  we  offer  our  sincere  thanks  to  the  many  st(»res  who 
(  cooperated  with  us  in  our  effort  to  provide  powerful  selling 

I  tools  for  retail  use.  But  especially  do  we  acknowledge  our 
gratitude  to  the  10  great  stores  Avhose  managements  per- 

April.  IfHiO 


niitted  the  use  of  their  selling  lloors  lor  study  of  the  problem 
in  infants’  and  children’s  departments,  and  for  testing  of  the 
solution.  It  is  through  retail  cooperation  of  this  kind  that 
we  can  bring  you  programs  already  proved  by  actual  store 
experience  to  be  pathways  to  increased  sales  and  profits. 


Carter's 

recognixed  tor  generotioflt  os  mokors  of  the  finest  in  knit  underwear 
and  sleepwear  for  the  family  .  .  .  infants'  shirts  and  layette  items, 
sleepwear,  playwear,  crib  sheets,  towels,  dresses,  creepers,  sun  suits 
.  .  .  men's  and  boys'  shirts,  briefs,  boxer  shorts,  pajamas  .  .  .  girls', 
teens',  junior's,  and  women's  Spanky  Pants,  gowns  ond  pajamas. 
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(.HILDREN'S  UNDERWEAR.  C.tnlei's  lyke.'i’  shirts  and  jjanls 
for  boys  and  girls  and  famous  Carter's  Sjjanky  Pants  are  all  shown 
on  this  fixture.  Panel  at  top  shows  styles,  prox’ides  size  guide 
Slocli  draieers  glide  closed  at  finger  touch.  Pink  and  blue. 


KASICl  LAYETTE  WEAR.  'I  ranspaieni  pai  kaging.  slm  I;  dei  oia- 
lion,  add  gift  appeal  to  infants’  shirts,  kimonos,  bath  sets,  other  basii 
needs.  Packages  preticketed  with  size,  price.  Lighted  top  panel 
featnies  items,  selling  points.  Sci ubbable  pink  and  bine  Plextone. 


ioned  fixtures,  of  iisiiis>  packaging  and  fixiuring  to  realize 
its  gift  appeal  aiul  second-itein  jxtssibilities  to  the  full. 

Before  a  really  giKKl  package  or  fixture  can  be  designed, 
however,  it  is  essential  to  know  exactly  how  the  customer 
l)uys  that  sjrecific  merchandise;  if  the  customer  wants  help 
at  once  or  jnefeis  to  browse:  if  selling  points  are  known  or 
must  be  emphasi/ed;  if  a  packaged  gaimeirt  can  be  visual¬ 
ized  or  shoidtl  also  be  shotvn  open  on  the  fixture  that  mer¬ 
chandises  the  package.  .\nd,  the  fixture  must  be  related  to 
the  space  tlie  retailer  can  give  to  the  line  in  terms  of  the 
return  he  ex|)ects  from  it. 

Retailers  Helped 

Because  retailers  have  helped  us  to  fiirtl  the  answers  to 
these  questions,  we  have  fixttires  that  really  sell  for  vou  in 
men’s  and  boys’  departments,  in  women’s  and  girls’  under 
wear  departments,  in  infants’  and  children’s  wear.  We  have 
large  fixtures  for  fttll-scale  operations  and  smaller  otres  for 
snrall  departments  atul  bratrehes.  This  encompasses  stores 
atnl  tlepartrrrents  of  all  sizes.  We've  trrade  them  hatnlsome. 
sturdy,  flexible,  washable,  free  of  dirst  catchers. 

Betause  retailers  heljK'd  its  desigtr  these  fixtures,  we  can 
help  you  select  the  ones  that  are  right  for  vmrr  particular 
operation.  Charter’s  representatives  can  show  vou  the  assort- 
nicm  of  fixtures,  tell  you  of  the  retail  sitccesses  each  fixture 
has  achieved  ami.  the  cost  of  all  fixtures  supplieil  to  voin 
store  will  be  assumed  by  Carter’s. 

No  other  nranufacturer,  to  our  knowledge,  has  ever  pre- 
'entetl  so  broad  a  program  on  a  no-cost  basis.  As  might  be 


tvery  makei  of  quality-braiuletl  inert  hamlist*  has  certain 
clear  obligations  to  the  retail  stores  that  sell  his  merchan¬ 
dise.  (iarter’s,  thronghout  nearly  a  century  of  exj)erience  in 
fine  knit  underwear  and  sleepwear,  has  built  its  merchandis¬ 
ing,  distribution  anti  promotion  programs  artnind  these 
obligations. 

Carter’s  label,  for  example,  has  always  sttnid  ftir  stiuntl 
value,  top  quality  and  attractive  styling.  C.arter’s  plants 
make  only  the  Carter’s  line,  sold  only  through  stores  that 
merchandise  it  as  a  quality  line,  and  not  as  a  price  ftKnball. 
Carter’s  retail  prices,  suggested  and,  in  some  states,  fair 
traded,  provide  a  healthy  markiq}.  Carter's  national  adver- 
lising  does  a  continuing  job  of  keeping  customers  aware  of 
(he  brand  and  what  it  stands  for. 


More  from  Space 

Now,  Carter’s  has  lecognized  and  acted  upon  a  further 
obligation:  to  help  you  get  maximum  returns  from  the  sell¬ 
ing  space,  selling  salaries  and  promotion  dollars  you  invest 
in  our  line.  To  do  this  while  still  providing  the  sound 
values  that  consumers  ex|K‘ct,  we  feel  that  our  efforts,  like 
yours,  should  be  directed  towaril  stepping  np  prcxluctivity 
at  the  |K>int  of  sale. 

Our  program  for  accomplishing  this  objective  has  been 
ft>ur  years  in  the  development  anrl  it  has  been  guided,  everv 
step  of  the  way,  by  the  ailvice  and  exjrerience  of  department 
and  sjrecialty  stores’  merchandising  executives  throughout 
the  countrv.  Thev  showed  us  the  importance  of  getting  the 
merchandise  out  from  behind  the  glass  curtain  of  oKl-fash- 
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apectfil,  store  interest  is  great.  While  we  are  anxious  to  be  served  graciously  and  well.  But,  for  every  such  customer, 
tulfill  all  needs,  the  numfjer  of  orders  accepted  by  us  must  there  are  nine  others  who  are  more  efficiently  served  with- 
conforni  with  our  production  facilities.  out  that  counter. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  a  little  about  the  kind  of  help  Of  all  other  customers  who  come  to  the  infants’  depart- 
rtuilei^  have  given  us  in  developing  this  program.  It  will  inent,  the  records  show  that  56  per  cent  are  gift  purchasers 
explain  why  our  fixtures  and  packaging  have  been  so  tre-  and  another  35  per  cent  are  “own  use”  purchasers— women 
inendously  successful  in  stores  where  they  have  been  tried—  replenishing  their  children’s  wardrobes  and  quite  sure  what 
,ind  why  we  offer  them  with  complete  confidence  knowing  they  want  to  buy.  When  fixturing  and  packaging  make  it 
ihcy  will  perform  with  eye-catching  effectiveness  in  your  easier  for  her.  a  customer  in  this  "own  use”  group  will 
■.tore,  too.  generally  sell  herself,  even  help  herself  very  quicky.  She  will 

Our  infants’  departments  program,  for  example,  began  often  buy  related  items,  too,  or  trade  herself  up  without 
with  a  H3-store  survey  made  by  our  merchandising  consult-  waiting  for  a  suggestion  from  the  salesperson, 
anto,  Edinger-Wyckoff,  Inc.  of  Stroudsburg,  Pennsylvania.  .\nd  the  gift  customer? 

.\fter  this  had  highlighted  the  need  for  further  packaging  When  the  salesperson  asks,  as  so  many  do,  how  much  she 

and  fixturing.  Carter’s  asked  10  representative  stores  to  plans  to  sp>end  and  then  shows  items  only  at  that  price,  the 

allow  researchers  to  tape  anti  analyze  every  sales  transaction  customer’s  op|Jortunity  to  buy  is  automaticallv  limitetl  to 

in  their  infants’  departments  over  a  peritxl  of  one  or  two  whatever  amount  she  has  mentionetl.  But.  when  Carter’s 

weeks.  These  stores  constituted  a  balanced  cross-section-  fixtures  show  her  the  assortment  in  all  its  completeness,  she 

geographically,  by  city  size,  by  store  size,  by  clientele.  tan  browse  happily  among  a  variety  of  items  at  a  variety  of 

__  _  .  prices.  She  can  trade  herself  up  or  she  can  combine  several 

33,000  Transactions  ...  i  u 

small  Items  to  make  up  a  gilt  at  a  larger  amount  than  she 

Later,  after  trial  fixtures  had  been  installed  for  diese  would  have  ordinarily  purchased  if  a  salesgirl  had  suggested 

■.ante  10  test  stores,  transactions  were  again  recorded  on  tape  it.  The  fixture  neither  asks  her  nor  limits  her— it  shows  her 

for  a  week  in  some  stores,  for  two  weeks  in  others.  In  all,  the  Carter’s  line  and  lets  her  buy. 

we  had  the  equivalent  of  30  weeks  of  observation  through 

these  two  tests;  we  had  records  of  33,000  customer  shopping  ***  **'  ' 

experiences.  Carter’s  fixtines  are  thoroughly  flexible.  The  ilividers 

We  found,  surprisingly,  that  only  nine  [x*r  cent  of  all  adjust  to  packages  of  varying  sizes;  the  angles  of  the  shelves 
customers  who  come  into  the  infants’  department  require  can  be  changed:  the  shelves  and  racks  can  yield  to  pegs  for 
service  at  the  sit-down  counter.  Those  who  do  are  customers  hanging  garments.  There  are  color  photographs  of  the  mer- 
whosc-  individual  purchases  are  large  indeed,  and  who  must  chandise  (which  we  replace  for  von  from  time  to  time); 


WO.MEN’S  AND  GIRLS'  SPANKY  P.4NTS.  Medium  iized 
Hoar  unit  needs  only  six  square  feet  to  feature  Carter’s  Spanky 
Pants.  Packaging  shows  garments,  indicates  size  and  style,  adds 
jtifi  appeal.  Blond  oak:  brass  plated  shelves. 


BOYS'  UNDERWE.4R.  Samples  on  a  form,  plus  pictures  of  the 
merchandise,  make  it  easy  to  buy  Carter’s  boys’  knit  underweai 
in  packages  from  this  fixture.  Edge  of  shelf  has  place  for  sizes. 
Korina  stained  walnul,  natural,  blond,  or  brown  mahogany. 
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INFANTS’  GIFTS.  \  ersatile  floor  unit  to  feature 
basic  layette  iiiercliandise  as  well  as  an  assortment  of 
Hift  appeal  itetiis.  Has  many  large-fixture  features: 
illustrations,  decor.  Scrubbable  pink  and  blue. 


TEENS’,  WOMEN’S,  OR  MEN’S,  BOYS’.  Counter-top  unit 
suitable  for  any  style  of  Spanky  Pants  or  for  men’s  and  boys’ 
underwear.  Simply  use  appropriate  colored  fashion  illus¬ 
trations  at  top.  Blond  oak  end  panels,  brass  plated  steps. 
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THE  WILLIAM  CARTER  COMPANY 

NEEDHAM  HEIGHTS  94,  MASSACHUSEHS 


38  Chauiicy  StrMt 
8eiten  11,  MostochuMltt 


922  Mcrchondit*  Mart 
Chicago  54,  Illinois 


8I7>19  Marchandit*  Mart 
Oallat  1,  Taxos 


512  Foraman  Building 
Lot  Angolot,  California 


1010  Euclid  Building 
Clovolond  15,  Ohio 


768  Pholon  Building 
Son  Francisco  2,  California 
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1((.(>iititiued  from  fiagf  28) 
naissiiiiic  Fasliion  Slunv  a  week  Itefore 
the  fiiNt  meeting  of  the  class.  .\n- 
nounieinents  of  the  course  were  made 
in  Marston  advertising,  ant!  a  main 
floor  liooih  was  provided  where  Uni¬ 
versity  personnel  t<K)k  enrollment  ap- 
liratioiiv 

.At  the  Bergen  Mall  shopping  center, 
Paranms,  X.  Republican  and  Oem- 
(Kratic  party  headipiarters  will  he  set 
up  ill  one  of  the  exhibit  halls  for  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  prior  to  the  November  elec¬ 
tions.  rhey’ll  share  the  same  r<M)f,  but 
a  separation  will  be  Imih  tlown  the 
renter  of  the  hall,  with  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  only  in  two  common  entrances  to 
the  big  hall.  Each  party  will  set  up  its 
own  displays,  spedal  events  and  meet¬ 
ings.  Both  parties  will  have  free  irse 
of  lire  Bergerr  .Mall  auditor  ium  as  well 
as  the  headiprarters  space. 

!  The  rrrriipre  and  durable  Versatility 
j  in  Design  arrd  ITse  Contest,  sponsored 
I  by  Hess  Brothers  of  .\llentown,  is  now 
-  in  its  lOih  year.  .Awards  to  manufac- 
j  turers  for  19.59  aihievernerrts  were 
i  rtratle  this  rtronth.  In  general  the 
I  awards  go  to  pr odircts  that  serve  rrrore 
(  than  one  putjrose.  This  year’s  first 
i  winner  was  a  swirrrsuii  by  Catalina 
:  that  has  a  matching  silk  skirt  which 
:  makes  it  e(|ually  wearable  as  a  cock- 
r  tail  dress. 

f  Top  Brand  Promoters.  Brand  Names 
I;  Foundatiorr’s  top  awards  in  the  de- 
^  partnient  store  fieltl,  for  1959  national 
i  brand  promotion,  went  to  Maison 
j  Blarrche,  New  Orleans,  arrd  Walker- 
■  Siott,  .Sarr  Diego.  Certificates  of  dis- 
*  tirretiorr  were  worr  by  .Adarrr,  MeldrurVr 
-  ft  .Anderson,  Buflalo,  N.  V’.;  Ciirnbels, 
I  .Milwaukee:  Stix,  Baer  Ik  Fuller,  St. 
I  Louis:  Zollirrger-Harned,  .\llentown, 
I  Pa.:  .S.  1*.  McRae,  Jackson,  Miss.:  The 
j  Fairy  Store,  Rome,  Cia.,  and  Fowler, 
"  Dick  !k  Walker,  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa. 


Data  Processing  Centers.  National 
j  (fash  Register  Company  will  open  the 
first  irr  a  nationwide  network  of  data 
=  prcKessing  centers  in  New  York.  Los 
i  Angeles  arul  Dayton  will  be  the  next 
cities  to  get  cetrteis  this  year.  The 
I  renters  will  prepare  desired  reports 
fronr  |)irnched  cards  and  tape  sent  to 
I  them  by  retailers  and  other  business- 
,  men,  giving  detailed  analyses  of  the 
i  previous  day’s  brrsiness  within  24 
^  bours. 

j  April,  IfMiO 


RC.A,  irr  Febiuary,  ojrened  its  first 
irr  a  rrat  ion  wide  network  of  data 
processirrg  cerrters.  Located  in  Wall 
Street,  New  York,  it  is  designed  to 
serve  fitrartcial  and  business  firms. 
RC.A’s  rrext  center  will  be  in  Washing- 
tort,  1).  C.,  before  the  end  of  the  year. 

Import  Markets.  Dates  of  spring  inter- 
rrational  trade  fairs  in  the  IL  S.  are: 

I’nited  States  AV’orld  Trade  Fair, 
New  York  Coliseum,  May  4th-14th. 

Chicago  International  Trade  Fair. 
.Navy  Piet  Fxhibitiott  Hall.  Jittre  20th- 
fuly  5th. 

British  Exhibition,  New  York  Coli- 
seuttt,  jiine  I0lh-2l)th. 

"Orion  Sayelle."  Du  Pont  has  adopted 
the  trailernark  ‘‘Orion  .Sayelle’’  fdr  its 
ttew  acrylic  textile  fiber  introduced 
last  October  as  ‘‘Orion’’  21  acrylic 
fiber.  T  he  ttew  fiber  is  a  crimj)  tyjx', 
already  available  in  knitwear.  There 
ate  now  seven  fibers  ilesignated  by  the 
trailernark  ‘‘Orion,’’  plus  the  continu- 
oits  filartrertt,  ‘‘Orion  (farttrece.” 

Complaints  on  Hong  Kong  Items.  The 

Natiottal  Institute  of  Drycleaning  re¬ 
ports  considerable  trouble  with  pop¬ 
lin  car  coats  and  jackets  from  Hottg 
Kong.  T  he  shell  fabric  in  these  gar¬ 
ments  is  coated  on  the  itrsiile  with 
ritbber,  and  when  the  garruent  is  drv- 
ileaned  the  tttbbet  pitlls  away. 

Home  Furnishings  Promotions.  IL  S. 

Steel’s  second  annual  home  modern¬ 
ization  program  this  year  includes  a 
free  Ifi-page  color  booklet,  “What’s 
What  in  Home  Modernizatiorr.’’  which 
is  being  offer  ed  the  public  in  magazine 
and  rretwork  television  advertisirrg. 

Besides  structural  changes  in  the 
home,  the  bixtklet  sirggests  merchan¬ 
dise  made  of  steel  that  can  make  living 
more  comfortable,  attractive  and  safe: 
for  example,  barbecues,  jungle  gyms, 
fencing,  garden  and  yard  supplies  and 
eqiripnrcrit,  fans  and  air  conditioning, 
all  types  of  appliances  arrd  kitchen  and 
bathroom  equipment. 

Display  kits  designed  to  stimulate 
sales  of  home  rnoilernization  products 
and  home  firrnishings  and  hoirsew'ares 
may  be  obtained  from  Ignited  .States 
.Stfki..  .525  AA’illiam  Penn  Place,  Pitts¬ 
burgh  .SO. 

The  .AxfF.RicAN  Carpet  Instititf. 
has  pirblished  the  1900  edition  of 


its  "Carpet-T  irrie”  rrewspaper  supple¬ 
ment,  containing  34  articles  and  18 
photographs  about  new  carpets:  styl¬ 
ing,  buying  information  for  customers, 
cleaning  and  care  guides,  and  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  rrew  fiber  labeling 
law.  Fverv  C.  S.  ilaily  and  1,(MM)  week¬ 
lies  have  received  the  sirpplerirent,  with 
irrstrirctiorrs  on  how  it  carr  Ire  used  in 
a  citv-wide  “Car})et-Tinre’’  pronrotion. 
T  here  is  rro  dating  on  the  everrt:  it  can 
be  rrrrr  :rt  any  tinre. 

“Space  for  Sleeping’’  is  arrother  IL  S. 
Stffi.  promotion,  this  one  ilesigtred  to 
increase  sales  of  twin  beds  and  larger- 
than-standard  (i.e.,  rrrore  than  54-inch) 
double  beds.  It  proposes  that  .39 
inches  per  person  is  rrrirrirrurnr  space 
for  comfortable  sleepirrg.  I'.  S.  Steel 
is  enlisting  sirpport  of  the  beds  arrd 
bedding  industries  inasrrruch  as  in- 
( r  eased  sales  of  mattresses,  box  spr  irrgs. 
bed  frarrres,  bedsteads,  headboards, 
rrrattress  covets,  sheets  arrd  other  bed¬ 
ding  is  looked  for  as  a  resirlt. 

Launihed  in  November,  1959,  the 
ptirgrattr  has  been  intensified  for  HHrO. 
Startirtg  this  rtronth,  there  will  be  ads 
in  trade  and  consitttrer  trtagazines.  TV 
cottrntercials  on  the  I  Love  Lucy  show 
and  the  C.  S.  Steel  Hour  arrd  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  liKal  programs  throughout  the 
courrtty.  .Sotrte  of  these  advertiserrrents 
arrd  cottttrtetcials  will  offer  a  booklet 
calleil.  The  Wonderful  AA’acky  World 
of  Sleep— arrd  how  to  buy  the  stuff  it’s 
made  of.  which  is  written  arrd  ilhts- 
trated  in  an  antitsing  T'hurbet-like 
stvie.  It  is  also  available  to  retailers 
for  distribution  to  custonrers.  (AVrite 
to  Robert  CL  Myers,  Director  of  Mar¬ 
ket  Developrrrerrt,  I'.  S.  Steel,  Pitts- 
brrrgh  30.) 

Complete  publicity  kits  with  ad 
mats,  streamers  and  display  ideas  will 
be  mailed  to  retailers.  One  recommen¬ 
dation  from  U.  S.  Steel  is  that  in  illus¬ 
trations  and  displays  of  bedroom  fur- 
nitirre  and  furnishings,  retailers  stop 
showing  54-inch  double  beds  arrd  fea- 
tirre  instead  oversize  beds  or  twin  beds. 

.National  consurrrer  pr'o:rrotion  of  Dir 
Pont  fibers  in  the  floor  coverings  field 
this  spring  has  three  points  of  empha¬ 
sis:  the  new  style  note  of  patterned 
nylon,  the  ix’rformance  features  of  501 
nylon,  and  the  first  ap|)earan(e  of 
“Orion”  acrylic  fiber  in  floor  cover¬ 
ings.  The  theme  of  the  patterned 
nylon  promotion,  on  television  and  in 
women’s  magazines,  is  “Design  Takes 
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ihc  Floor.”  .V  concentrated  “nylon 
month”  on  network  television  begins 
in  inid-.Xpril,  barked  by  two-page 
spreads  of  educational  copy  on  nylon 
as  a  carpet  fiber  in  five  home  maga¬ 
zines.  .\  IG-page  carpet  buying  guide 
is  featured  in  the  ads,  available  only 
through  retailers.  Participating  mills 
have  distribntc'd  jM>int-of-sale  kits. 

"Polyurethane  Foam— New  Di¬ 
mension  in  Cloinfort”  is  the  title  of  a 
new  1.1-miniite  film,  in  sound  and 
color,  which  may  be  Ijorrowed  from 
.Mlicd  (ihemical  for  training  and  cus¬ 
tomer  showings.  Two  brochures  arc 
also  available  for  use  as  mailing  pieces 
and  for  point-of-sale  distribution.  For 
film  and  brcMhnres,  write  to  Pnblic 
Kelationt  Department,  .\llied  (Ihem- 
ical’s  National  .\niline  Division,  10 
Rector  Street,  .New  ^'ork  0. 

Odor-Inhibiting  Avisco  Yarns.  Clon- 
snmer  advertising  began  this  month 
on  the  new  Sanitized  .\visco  acetate 
yarns.  Fabrics  made  with  these  yartis, 
according  to  American  V'isccjse,  will 
inhibit  the  growth  of  the  bacteria 
which  cause  perspiration  odor.  The 
company  has  cleveloj)ecl  a  method  of 
intrcMliicitig  the  .Sanitized  chemicals 
directly  into  the  spitining  mixture. 
Since  the  Itacteriostat  is  therefore 
"locked”  into  the  fiber,  it  remaitis 
elfective  through  repeatc'd  fabric  lann- 
cleritigs. 

rhe  process  was  developed  iti  co¬ 
operation  witli  Sanitized  Sales  C.'om- 
pany  of  .\nierita,  Inc.,  and  Americatt 
X'iscose  bas  the  exclusive  license  for 
the  jjtocess.  The  first  use  is  in  acetate 
tricote  fabrics  for  lingerie. 


Books  for  Retailers 

IhI.  100  GrKAIKST  AuVKRTlStMtNlS, 
Julian  L.  Watkins,  Dover  Publications, 
Inc.,  i\Vu>  York;  2-18  pages;  1.^0  full 
page  illustrations;  paper  bound;  §2.25. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  an  im- 
poitant  collection  and  commentary 
first  published  in  19-19.  supplemetit. 
with  13  tiew  ad  selections,  brings  the 
number  to  113  and  the  history  of 
"great”  advertisements  up  to  1958. 

F.ach  ad  in  the  collection  is  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  story  of  how  it  was  created 
and  how  it  was  received.  The  selec¬ 
tions  go  back  to  the  late  1800’s. 

The  retail  “greats”  in  this  collection 
include  ads  of  Macy's,  Altman’s,  Sears, 
Roebuck  (the  catalogue),  Weber  &; 
Heilbroner,  Rogers,  Peet,  Wallach’s, 
Zareh  of  Boston,  Tiffany  &  Co.,  and 
Bruggner’s  of  South  Bend.  Significant¬ 
ly,  almost  all  are  “institutional.” 

It’s  not  likely  that  everyone  will 
agree  with  all  of  the  selections,  but 
eveiy  ad  department  will  want  this 
bcK)k  in  its  collection— for  its  historical 
interest,  and  for  this  glimpse  of  how  a 
thoughtful  and  astute  agency  execu¬ 
tive  apjnaises  advertising  effectiveness. 

F.vbric;  F'acts.  Fairchild  Publications, 
Inc.,  Neiv  York;  80  pages,  pocket  size; 
SI. 00.  An  up-to-date  compilation  of 
fiber  and  fabric  terms  and  definitions, 
inclnding  the  new  generic  fiber  names 
established  by  the  F.T.C;.  under  the 
Textile  Fiber  Identification  .Act. 

'Fhk  BAt:K.BONE  OF  Rki  AILING,  by  Jane 
Cahill.  Fairchild  Publications,  Inc., 
\exu  York;  99  pages;  $6.50.  Part  one 


.Model  Gift  Wrapping  Station  for  stores  is  on  view  at  the  re  designed 
\howro<nn  of  Tie-Tie  division  of  Chicago  Printed  String  Co.,  which 
opened  last  month.  This  company  also  introduced  last  month  a  port¬ 
able  gift  wrapping  setup  that  can  he  fastened  to  a  counter. 


of  this  compact  and  interesting  ImhiIc 
for  smaller  stores  is  devoted  to  o|)erai- 
ing  problems;  part  two  is  a  stimulat¬ 
ing  presentation  of  advertising  and 
promotion  ideas  used  successfully  by 
smaller  stores. 

Fhe  RETAit.  Shoe  .Sales  Training 
.Manual,  written  by  Seymour  Helfant, 
manager  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ion,  may  now  be  ordered  from  NRMA. 
Its  80  pages  contain  all  the  basic  infor¬ 
mation  needed  to  increase  a  shoe  de¬ 
partment’s  sales  prcxluction  substan¬ 
tially.  (Single  copy  price:  .$3.) 

Equipment  and  Services 

Sidewalk  Heating.  Infra-red  lainjis 
make  up  a  heating  unit  installed  in 
I  he  niar(|nee  of  Ht*ss  Brothers  of  .Allen¬ 
town,  Pa.  It  gives  off  warmth  as  far 
as  six  feet  beyond  the  marquee.  The 
heating  system  consists  of  eight  3,0(HI 
watt  cjiiartz-tyjK*  infra-red  lamps  on 
polished  chrome  reflectors  14  feet 
above  the  sidewalk.  A  similar  system 
is  in  use  at  (Parson  Pirie  .Scott,  (Ihicago. 

New  Intercom  Telephones.  new 

automatic  telephone  system  for  intra- 
store  communication  that  leaves  the 
switchboard  completely  free  for  out 
side  calls  has  been  installed  at  Georg 
Jensen,  Inc:.,  New  York  store  special¬ 
izing  in  .Scandinavian  inerchanclise. 
Before  the  new  system  was  installed, 
a  study  had  revealed,  about  70  |)ei 
cent  of  the  calls  handled  by  the  switch¬ 
board  were  internal  ones  and  during 
peak  hours  12  to  16  inter-office  calls 
went  through  the  swilchboard  at  one 
time. 

Installed  by  Fele-Noim  Cairjxjra- 
tion.  New  York,  the  intercom  system 
consist  of  34  dial  phones  at  key  loca¬ 
tions  which  function  through  an  auto¬ 
matic  operatorless  switchboard. 

'The  intercom  system  can  also  be 
connected  to  the  store’s  c  hime  ringing 
system  for  paging  personnel.  The 
taller  dials  the  special  code  nuiiiber 
of  the  person  he  is  calling.  On  hearing 
his  code  number  in  chimes,  the  person 
being  paged  picks  up  the  nearest  in¬ 
tercom  phone,  dials  a  designated  num¬ 
ber  and  is  connected  to  the  caller. 

For  the  store  that  uses  a  voice-pag¬ 
ing  system,  the  Tele-Norm  setup  can 
be  connected  with  a  wired  background 
music  system  or  independent  public 
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addio'i  system.  In  this  case,  when  the 
nuinhd  is  dialed  the  message  is  an- 
nouiued  over  all  or  some  specified 
loudspeakers. 

Fixture  Leasing.  Another  fixture  man¬ 
ufacturer  has  announced  a  leasing 
plan  and  oilers  a  12-page  booklet  out¬ 
lining  I  he  plan.  Write  to:  Department 
K  11  1.  Amkrican  Showcask  and  Stork 
Eqik’mkxt  CioRP.,  110  West  .84th 
.Street,  \evv  York  1. 


Electronically-Operated  Camera.  An 

electronically-operated  dual  lens  cam¬ 
era  that  photographs  simultaneously 
and  on  one  frame  of  film  a  per.son 
and  a  document  has  been  introduced 
by  Regiscope  Corporation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  799  Broadway,  New  York.  The 
company’s  original  dual  lens  camera 
was  manually  operated  and  was  used 
principally  to  spot  bad  check  passers 
and  shoplifters.  The  new  camera, 
called  Electra,  can  be  strategically  lo¬ 
cated  to  survey  a  large  area  and  a 
watchman  or  security  officer  can  oper¬ 
ate  one  or  more  of  them  from  any  de¬ 
sired  distance  by  radio  control.  A 
camera  located  at  any  (x)int  may  be 
activated  by  slight  bodily  pressure  even 
though  hands  are  in  the  air  as  in  a 
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holdup.  Or  it  may  be  set  off  by  a  per¬ 
son  passing  nearby  or  within  any  set 
distance  by  means  of  a  proximity 
switch.  Electra  uses  16  mm  film  which 
records  2.000  transactions  on  each  100- 
foot  roll. 

literature  Available.  The  following 
brochures  may  be  obtained  on  request 
from  the  companies  listed: 

100  lErtyi  to  Save  Money  in  Pack¬ 
ing,  Shipping  and  Stockroom  Opera¬ 
tions.  Manpowkr,  Inc.,  820  N.  Plank- 
inton  Avenue,  Milw'aukee. 

The  SE’s  for  Service  Performance. 
For  major  appliance  service  depart¬ 
ments.  Whirkpckh.  CIorporai  ion,  .St. 
Joseph,  Mich. 

Business  Almanacke  and  Vacation 
Calendar  for  I960.  Vacation  schedule 
form  and  miscellaneous  reference  ma¬ 
terial.  Manpower,  Inc.,  820.  N.  Plank- 
inton  .Avenue,  Milwaukee. 

Retail  Executives’  Guide  to  Eibers, 
Fabrics  and  Einishes.  A  series  of  12 
looseleaf  bulletins.  To  be  put  on  the 
mailing  list,  write  Dow'  CaiRNiNc,  Cor¬ 
poration,  Department  991,  Midland, 
Mich. 


CAREERS  IN  RETAILING 


The  Distributiue  Education  Club 
At  Stripling's,  Fort  Worth 

By  Edith  Hudson 

Coordinator,  Distributive  Education 
Fort  Worth  Public  Schools 


TOP  management  at  Stripling’s  De-  their  monthly  meetings,  choosing  store 

partment  Store  in  downtown  Fort  personnel  from  all  departments  and 

Worth,  Texas,  is  more  than  a  mere  phases  of  retailing.  Throughout  the 

sponsor  of  the  distributive  education  year,  the  picture  of  Stripling’s  as  a 

program  in  the  city  public  schools.  whole  unit  emerges.  Buying,  stock. 

From  the  president’s  office  an  active  New  York  and  California  fashion  mar- 

participation  program  has  been  set  kets,  traffic,  credit,  personnel,  receiv- 

up,  and  all  supervision  follows  enthus-  ing  and  delivery,  accounting,  top  man- 

iastically.  agement  policy  determination,  and  di- 

Cuiding  light  behind  the  firmly  rect  selling  are  all  discussed  and  ana- 

established  Distributive  Education  lyzed.  Thus,  students  can  associate 

Club,  consisting  presently  of  35  D.  E.  school  studies  with  experience, 

trainees,  is  Mrs.  Benita  K.  Wagner,  But  Stripling’s  does  not  stop  with 
personnel  director.  When  Mrs.  Wag-  this  in-the-store  exposure  to  the  facets 

ner  took  this  position  with  Stripling’s  of  retailing.  Last  fall,  management  ar- 

three  years  ago,  she  had  spent  15  years  ranged  a  trip  to  the  Dallas  Trade  Mart 

actively  sponsoring  D.  E.’s.  With  her  for  all  of  the  trainees  and  their  instruc- 

leadership  and  the  enthusiastic  sup-  tors.  Here  they  were  shown  the  whole- 

port  of  management,  the  D.  E.  Club  sale  picture  of  the  business,  seeing 
was  reactivated  at  Stripling’s.  first  hand  how  stock  is  surveyed  and 

“Distributive  Education  is  my  an-  selected  for  retailing.  On  the  return 

swer  to  the  problem  of  bringing  youth  trip,  trainees  discussed  what  they  had 

into  the  retail  field,’’  Mrs.  Wagner  seen  and  how  wholesaling  compares 

says  with  deep  conviction.  “Retailing  with  retailing. 

is  such  a  fascinating  profession,  but  All  of  the  trainees  work  directly  un¬ 
it  is  sometimes  overlooked  because  of  der  the  departmental  manager  of  their 

the  glamour  surrounding  the  so-called  section.  .At  present,  every  department 

professional  fields  of  law,  medicine,  at  Stripling’s  has  a  trainee,  including 

and  business.  At  Stripling’s,  we  try  to  a  “first”  ...  a  trainee  selling  in  the 

encourage  our  Junior  Executive  Pro-  better  ready-to-wear, 

gram,  and  our  best  recruits  have  come  “.At  Stripling’s,  we  consider  the  dis- 
through  the  D.  E.  program.  Since  this  tributive  education  trainee  one  of  our 
approach  is  a  general  storewide  policy,  best  assets,”  Mrs.  Wagner  reports, 

we  find  that  our  Club  has  become  an  “We’ve  found  that  they  hold  their 

integral  part  of  the  Stripling  family.”  own  in  customer  relations  and  are  en- 

The  Chib  itself  is  unique,  for  it  is  couraged  and  aided  in  every  way  by 

run  completely  by  the  trainees  them-  the  store’s  personnel.  They  are  our 

selves.  In  September,  an  organization-  ‘children’  and  we  are  justifiably  proud 

al  meeting  is  held,  officers  elected  and  of  each  and  every  one  of  them.  Dis- 

committees  appointed.  .All  programs  tributive  Education  and  its  products 

are  conducted  by  trainees,  with  Mrs.  are  a  permanent  fixture  around  these 

W^agner  serving  in  an  advisory  capac-  parts  and  our  enthusiasm  for  these 

ity.  Trainees  invite  guest  speakers  to  youngsters  increases  daily.” 
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['.S.  Sud  s  nc'W  Housewares  and  lloine  I'm  iiishiiu^s  l*ro_t;rani  is  designed  to 
build  store  traffic  and  help  you  sell  more  products  made  of  steel.  The  theme  is  Better 
Living-Better  Giving,  and  it  will  reach  millions  of  people.  Here’s  how: 


I’niied  Stales  Steel  1  lour  commercials  on  April  20  and  May  4  will  feature  products 
of  steel  you  sell  and  will  reach  24,000,000  viewers  each  time. 


I  L(i\e  Luc\  show  will  feature  U.S.  Steel  commercials  on  housewares  and  home  fur¬ 
nishings  of  steel  on  April  14,  April  28  and  May  12.  Each  show  reaches  4,500,000  daytime 
TV  viewers. 


Belter  1 1(  »nies  and  C  larcieiis  ij^  color,  will  feature  modern,  convenient  steel 
housewares  and  home  furnishings.  This  magazine’s  7,000,000  readers  will  see  these  ads 
in  April  and  May. 


Satui(la\  I'.xenmg  Post  spreads,  in  full  color  in  April  and  May,  will  tell  12,000,000 
readers  each  issue  about  products  of  steel  for  outdoor  living  and  gift  giving. 


1  his  1  ree  Kit  for  your  store  contains  these  colorful  sales  aids,  all  coordinated  with  the 
Better  Living-Better  Giving  theme:  display  mobile,  banner,  label,  tags.  Use  it  with  any 
steel  products  you  sell.  Tie  in  and  profit:  Send  the  coupon  today. 


USS)  United  States  Steel 


United  States  Steel 

Room  607t,  52S  William  Penn  Place 

Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania 


/  want  to  tie  in  with  the  new  Better  Living-Better 
Giving  promotion.  Piease  rush  me  my  free  dealer  kit. 


Complstt  Plan  Book 


Colorful  Mobile 


Over-ths- Wirt-  Btnr)ers 


4S  mCLMARK  Ttfs  end  Ubelt 


Selte  Training  Booklet 


NRMA  Month 

Problems  with  Copying  Machines. 

With  the  iiurcased  use  ot  copying  and 
tacsiinile  machines  in  their  ofhces, 
stores  are  encountering  prohleins  in 
the  reproduction  of  manufacturers’ 
invoices  for  their  records.  I  he  NRM.\ 
rraffic  (iroup  asks  manufacturers— 
and  suggests  that  all  stores  advise  their 
vendors—to  follow  these  recommenda¬ 
tions: 

1.  Whenever  possible,  all  informa¬ 
tion  on  invoices,  including  manufac¬ 
turer’s  name  and  the  invoice  number, 
should  be  jjrinted  in  black  ink.  A 
black  ribbon  should  be  used  for  type¬ 
written  information. 

2.  If  colored  inks  are  used,  the 
printer  should  be  instructed  to  use 
only  those  special  inks  now  on  the 
market  which  will  reprcxluce  satisfac¬ 
torily  on  copying  machines. 

3.  A  black  ribbon  should  be  used 
for  all  typewritten  information.  Hand¬ 
written  information  should  be  in 
black  pencil,  in  black  ball-point  ink  or 
in  ink  made  especially  for  reproduc¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases,  standard  fountain 
and  ball-point  inks  will  not  reproduce. 

NRMA-NYU  Copy  Workshop.  For  the 

12th  consecutive  year,  the  NRMA 
Sales  Promotion  Division  will  be  co¬ 
sponsor  with  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Retailing  of  the  Workshop 
in  Retail  Advertising  Copy.  This  will 
be  held  June  6th- 10th  at  the  univers¬ 
ity.  The  course  condenses  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  a  full  semester,  college-level 
program  into  five  intensive  days  of  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions,  writing  practice, 
criticism  and  field  trips. 

The  Workshop  is  for  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  staff  members  of  executive  caliber. 
It  teaches  tested  techniques  of  selling 
by  the  written  word  in  all  media,  and 
also  prepares  the  student  to  conduct 
the  (ourse  back  at  the  store  for  other 
members  of  the  department.  Details 
oti  request  from  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division,  NRM.\. 

New  NRMA  Publications.  The  Traffic 
Group’s  Receiving  Manual  is  off  the 
press  this  month.  It  was  prepared  by 
a  15-man  committee  headed  by  Loren 
Spatlemati  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany.  It’s  a  complete  manual  on  re¬ 


ceiving,  checking,  price  marking  and 
teserve  stockkeeping:  the  first  compre¬ 
hensive  new  book  in  this  held  since 
the  'rraffic  Ciroup’s  last  manual  on 
the  subject,  published  in  1947.  It  con¬ 
tains  .381  pages  and  108  illustrations. 
(Single  copy  prices:  to  NRMA  mem¬ 
bers,  S7.75:  to  non-members,  $15.) 

PROKtTABLE  FaSHION  Mn:HANDtSE 
(x)ORi)iNAi  ION  is  the  edited  proceed¬ 
ings  of  a  joint  session  on  this  subject 
at  the  NRM,\  convention  in  January, 
sponsored  by  the  Merchandising,  Sales 
Promotion  and  Smaller  Stores  Divis¬ 
ions.  May  be  ordered  from  the  Mer¬ 
chandising  Division.  (Prices:  to  NRM.A 
members,  $3;  to  non-members,  $6.) 

Operations  Research  in  Retailing, 
Part  II,  published  by  the  Retail  Re¬ 
search  Institute  last  month,  presents 
case  studies  in  measuring  advertising 
effectiveness,  field  sales  operations  and 
selective  inventory  management.  Part 
I,  which  was  published  in  1958,  was  a 
primer  on  the  history,  purposes  and 
techniques  of  operations  research  and 
contained  some  case  studies  as  well. 

(Prices:  to  NRMA  members,  $2.50 
per  volume:  to  non-members,  $5.  For 
both  volumes,  there  is  a  combined 
price  of  $4  to  members,  $7.50  to  non¬ 
members.) 

Best  Sales  Promotion  Campaigns.  Re¬ 
sults  of  the  International  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Contest  held  by  the  NRM.A 
have  been  announced:  43  stores  re¬ 
ceive  Gold  .Awards,  21  receive  Silver 
Awards  and  eight  receive  Certificates 
—all  for  excellence  in  creating  and 
can7ing  out  coordinated  sales  promo¬ 
tion  campaigns  in  various  categories. 
Many  of  the  campaigns  which  were 
submitted  in  the  contest  will  be  filmed 
for  the  Sales  Promotion  Division’s  film 
library. 


Gold  Award  Winnori  Are: 

Arakawas,  Waipahu,  Hawaii 
Best  Furniture  Promotion 


Dayton't-Schuneman,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  | 

Best  Store  Merger  Campaign 

Davison-Paxon  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Best  Institutional  Campaign 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Best  Mother's  Day  Promotion;  Best  Teen  Age 
Promotion 

Fomous-Barr,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Best  Floor  Remodeling  Campaign 

B.  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

Best  Item  Attack;  Best  Departmental  Promo¬ 
tion  (Shoes;  Intimate  Apparel) 

Godchaux's,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Best  Color  Campaign;  Best  Special  Event 
(Wining  &  Dining) 

Gottchalk's,  Fresno,  Calif. 

Best  Christmas  Campaign;  Best  Floor  Remodel¬ 
ing  Program 

W.  A.  Green's,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Best  Vendor  Relations  Campaign 


A.  Harris  &  Company,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Best  Christmas  Campaign 

Henry's,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Best  Departmental  Promotion  (Men's  Wear) 

The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo. 

Best  Back  to  School  Campaign;  Best  Christmas 
Campaign 

Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  AAd. 
Best  Back  to  School  and  College  Promotion; 
Best  Fashion  Campaign 


The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Best  Easter  Campaign;  Best  Public  Relations 
Campaign 


Innes,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Best  Departmental  Promotion  (Bridal) 

J.  W.  Knapp  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Best  Store  Image  Campaign 

Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Best  Color  Promotion;  Best  Departmental 
Promotion  (Intimate  Apparel) 

Maas  Brothers,  Inc.,  Tampa 

Best  Departmental  Promotion  (Men's  Wear) 

The  Marston  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Best  Fashion  Show 

Meier  and  Frank,  Salem,  Ore. 

Best  Year-Long  Branch  Store  Campaign 


I 


The  May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Campaign  (Creating  a 
New  Fashion  Shop) 


Bamberger's,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Best  Manufacturer  Tie-in;  Best  Branch  Store 
Opening— Menlo  Park;  Best  Christmas  Cam¬ 
paign 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Company,  Chicago 

Best  Back  to  School  and  College  Promotion 


John  G.  Myers  Company,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Best  Christmas  Campaign;  Best  Special  Event 
Promotion  (Outdoor  Living) 

P.  E.  Mulligan,  Casenovia,  N.  Y. 

Best  Institutional  Campaign 

{Continued  on  page  40) 
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how  you  can  control  credit 
without  slowing  sales  . . . 


IBM  RAMAC’  305 


RAMAC  is  the  only  data  processing  system 
designed  specifically  to  record  and  account 
for  transactions  as  they  occur.  It  brings 
Balanced  Data  Processing  within  the  reach 
of  more  stores  than  ever.  Balanced  Data 
Processing  means  equipment  fitted  to  your 
needs,  and  backed  by  the  unequalled 
customer  service  of  IBM.  Like  all  IBM  data 
processing  systems,  RAMAC  may  be 
purchased  or  leased.  For  full  details, 
call  your  local  IBM  representative. 


An  IBM  RAMAC  helps  you  satisfy  additional 
credit  demands,  gives  you  closer  control 
of  marginal  accounts— without  undue  incon¬ 
venience  to  your  customers,  and  with  mini¬ 
mum  risk  of  embarrassment  to  your  store. 
RAMAC  improves  your  credit  operation  by: 


•  constantly  following  the  activity  of  each  account 

•  signalling  accounts  where  credit  should  be  questioned 

•  simultaneously  aging  each  account,  automatically  pro¬ 
ducing  aged  trial  balances 

•  selectively  reminding  customers  of  past  due  accounts 

•  providing  random  interrogation  of  any  customer  account 


balanced  data  processing 


William  Tobey,  vice  presidf-nt  in  charge  of  sales 
promotion  and  advertising  at  Abraham  ir  Straus, 
Brooklyn,  S'.  J'.,  accepts  Retail  .Advertising  Week's 
Ctold  Cup  award  for  !959  from  M.  Seklemian  (right) 
editor  of  the  magazine.  The  award  was  for  “a  con¬ 
sistent  history  of  great  advertising  performance  .  .  . 
a  clarity  and  sincerity  hard  to  match  .  .  .  intelligent 
copy,  imaginatii'e  layout,  finest  artieork.’’ 


Robert  L.  McCorkle,  administrator  and  display 
director,  Bamberger’s,  S'ew  Jersey,  receives  a  cita¬ 
tion  from  Hans  Baertschi,  left,  director  of  the 
Swiss  National  Tourist  Office.  The  award  noted 
the  "superb  artistry  and  masterful  craftsmanship 
with  which  a  segment  of  Switzerland  urns  re-created 
in  the  United  States  at  Bamberger’s  Unix'ersal 
Christmas,  1959.” 


(Continued  from  page  .S8) 

Nau's,  Limited,  Green  Boy,  Wi$. 

Best  Fashion  Campaign 

Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo. 

Best  Color  Advertising 

The  Paris  Company,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
Best  Credit  Promotion 

The  H  &  S  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati 

Best  Branch  Store  Opening;  Best  Departmental 
Promotion  (Furniture) 

ProfFitt's  Department  Store,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

Best  Miscellaneous  Promotion  (Wash  and 
Wear) 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Best  Special  Event  (One  Enchanted  Evening) 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Best  Children's  Attraction 

Snellenburg's,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Best  Omnibus  Item  Attack 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Best  Departmental  Promotion  (Hard  Goods) 

A.  S.  Sundt  &  Company,  Bergen,  Norway 
Best  Fashion  Promotion 

R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Best  Fashion  Campaign 

Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Best  Store  Image  Campaign 

Tip  Top  Tailors,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 
Best  Year-Long  Anniversary  Campaign 

Titche-Goettinger,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Best  Fashion  Campaign 

Whitney's,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Best  Year-Long  Anniversary  Campaign 

Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Best  Back  to  School  Promotion 


Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Best  Travel  &  Resort  Promotion;  Best  Depart¬ 
mental  Promotion  (Year-Round  Homefurnish- 
ings) 

Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

Best  Downtown  Store  Opening  Campaign 

Silver  Award  Winners  Are: 

Boston  Store,  Joliet,  III. 

Branch  Store  Opening  Campaign 

Chappel's,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Store  Image  Campaign 

The  Emporium,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Anniversary  Campaign 

England  Brothers,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Christmas  Campaign 

Gimbels,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fashion  Campaign 

Gray  Reid  Wright  Company,  Reno,  Nev. 

Item  Attack 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Institutional  Campaign 

Kloverhuset,  Bergen,  Norway 

Christmas  Campaign;  Special  Event  (Wool 
Week) 

Levy's  of  Tucson,  Tuscon,  Ariz. 

Bock  to  School  Campaign 

Maison  Blanche,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Color  Promotion 

Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Back  to  School  Campaign 

Mobley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Store  Image  Campaign 

Payne  Brothers,  Limited,  Durban,  S.  A. 

Travel  Promotion 


Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fashion  Campaign 

Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Branch  Store  Opening  Campaign 

Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
Anniversary  Campaign 

Sakowitz,  Houston,  Tex. 

Branch  Store  Opening  Campaign 

Smith  &  Lang,  Stockton,  Calif. 

Downtown  Store  Opening  Campaign 

A.  B.  Sutherland  Company,  Lawrence,  Mass. 
Christmas  Attraction 

Wieboldt's,  Chicago,  III. 

Store  Image  Promotion 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Anniversary  Sale 

Certificate  of  Award  Winners  Are; 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 
Fashion  Promotion;  Lingerie  Promotion 

Kaufmann's,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Store  Image  Promotion 

Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Branch  Store  Opening 

Loveman's,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Christmas  Promotion 

Meis  Brothers,  Danville,  Va. 

Departmental  Promotion  (Intimate  Apparel); 
Father's  Day  Promotion 

Rike's-Dayton,  Dayton,  Ohio 

Institutional  Advertising  Campaign 

Schuster's,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Institutional  Campaign 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 
Departmental  Promotion  (Housewares) 
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MR.  DEALER: 


HERE’S  WHY  YOU  CAN 
MAKE  MORE  PROFIT  PER  SALE 

WHEN  YOU  SELL  WESTCLOX 

How  many  times  do  you  spend  money  on  advertising... set  up 
attractive  window  displays . . .  give  an  item  valuable  counter  space . . . 
talk  it  up  and  really  sell  it— only  to  have  the  customer  tell  you  she 
can  get  it  somewhere  else  cheaper! 

Westclox  guarantees  that  you’ll  make  a  full  profit  on  the  services 
you  render.. .that  no  one  will  undercut  your  prices.  Every  Westclox 
brand  name  product  carries  a  Fair  Trade  price  that  honestly  rep¬ 
resents  the  value  built  into  our  merchandise.  These  prices  are 
known  to  every  one...  because  they  are  nationally  advertised  in  all 
the  leading  magazines  and  on  television  network  shows  reaching 
42  million  customers. 

Westclox  gives  the  customer  a  break:  no  rigged  prices  for  phony 
reductions.  No  artificial  closeouts.  No  hanky-panky  of  any  kind. 

Result?  We  can  concentrate  on  building  the  best  timepieces  for 
the  money  and  promote  them  on  their  merits.  You  can  afford  to 
concentrate  your  time  and  promotion  on  value.  Your  customers  get 
their  money’s  worth  in  product  and  service. 

Best  part  is  that  Westclox  timepieces  are  priced  competitively. 
As  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  timepieces,  we  can  offer  more 
value  for  less  money.  Aggressively  promoted,  properly  displayed, 
Westclox  outsells  competition.  Nationwide  store  audits  prove  it! 

So  how  about  it.  Choose  between  price-cutting  and  profit-building. 
Get  all  the  facts  from  your  Westclox  representative  and  start 
getting  more  sales  at  full  profit! 

3TO  LOX 

makers  of  big  ben  •  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  TIME  CORPORATION  •  LA  SALLE-PERU,  ILLINOIS 
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Legal  Briefs 

V 

By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrma 

snm 

Robinson-Patman  Enforcement  "Guides"  Readied 

Retailers  will  recall  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  an¬ 
nouncement  last  year  that  an  FTC  Robinson-Patman  Act 
task  force  had  been  appointed  to  explore  methods  of  extend¬ 
ing  enforcement  of  this  anti-price-discrimination  statute. 
(Stores,  December,  1959). 

This  approach  is  another  manifestation  of  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  policy  of  providing  voluntary  guides  for  the  public 
and  follows  along  the  lines  of  the  comparative  price  guides 
and  “bait”  advertising  rules  issued  by  the  FTC  earlier.  It 
is  a  frank  recognition  by  the  Commission  that  the  voluntary 
guide  approach  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  means  of  secur¬ 
ing  compliance  with  the  many  trade  regulation  laws  it  ad¬ 
ministers  when  limited  resources  are  available  for  enforce¬ 
ment. 

It  is  perhaps  significant  that  the  Robinson-Patman  task 
force  study  has  given  priority  to  the  development  of  guides 
for  complying  with  Sections  2  (d)  and  2  (e)  of  the  Act,  which 
make  unlawful  any  discrimination  among  purchasers  in  the 
granting  of  any  “services  or  facilities”  (e.g.,  promotional 
allowances).  Earl  W.  Kintner,  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  expressed  the  hope  that  if  the  forth¬ 
coming  guides  for  Section  2  (d)  and  2  (e)  prove  successful, 
this  activity  will  be  extended  to  other  sections  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Patnian  Act. 

Mr.  Kintner  has  also  indicated  that  the  task  force  is  con¬ 
sidering  proposals  to  provide  for  “informal”  disposition  of 
Robinson-Patman  violations,  possibly  through  voluntary 
stipulations,  which  are  used  frequently  in  settling  violations 
under  the  various  federal  labeling  laws. 

In  a  related  development,  trade  groups  in  the  infants’  and 
children’s  w’ear  field  recently  announced  that  they  had  ad¬ 
vised  their  members  against  giving  advertising  allow'ances 
to  retail  suppliers.  Apparently,  these  groups  are  using  the 
Robinstrn-Patman  Act  as  a  pretext  for  deprivitig  retailers 
of  ad  allowances  accorded  to  the  stores  for  many  years. 

"Push  Money":  Is  It  "Payola"? 

Recent  publicity  spotlighting  the  practice  of  record  manu¬ 
facturers’  giving  “payola”  to  disc  jockeys  to  plug  their  wares 
has  stirred  some  speculation  in  the  retail  trade  regarding 
possible  Federal  Trade  Commission  moves  against  “push 
money.” 

Ihuler  a  typical  “push  money”  arrangement,  a  manufac¬ 
turer  will  encourage  sales  of  his  line  by  giving  an  award 
to  the  top  salespeople  of  his  product  in  a  retail  store  over 
a  certain  period.  Some  stores  will  not  permit  the  payments 
of  “P.M’s”  to  employees;  other  retailers  permit  it  but  look 
somewhat  askance  at  the  practice.  Until  the  “payola” 


schemes  made  the  headlines,  however,  it  had  not  been  seri¬ 
ously  suggested  that  “push  money”  might  run  afoul  of  the 
law  as  long  as  the  manufacturer  ottered  the  payments  to 
salespeople  on  a  proportionally  equal  basis  and  store  man¬ 
agement  was  aw’are  of  the  practice. 

Following  swiftly  upon  the  Washiirgton  investigations, 
the  FTC  filed  many  complaints  against  record  manufactur¬ 
ers  giving  “payola,”  contending  that  such  payments  consti¬ 
tuted  an  “unfair  trade  practice,”  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  .Act.  Coincident  with  this  FTC  action  the 
FTC  general  counsel  Daniel  J.  .McCauley,  posed  this  ques¬ 
tion  in  a  recent  speech  before  a  cosmetics  trade  group:  “If  a 
(onsumer  of  recordings  [is]  entitled  to  know'  about  ‘payola’ 
should  not  a  consumer  [in  retail  stores]  know  about  ‘push 
money’?”  The  first  move  in  this  area  may  come  through  a 
change  in  the  trade  practice  rules  governing  industries 
where  “push  money”  is  a  common  practice  (e.g.,  founda¬ 
tions,  cosmetics).  However,  there  is  no  present  indication  : 
that  the  Commission  plans  any  immediate  policy  decision 
requiring  public  disclosure  of  “push  money”  payments. 

fur  Act  Covers  "Indirect"  Ads,  Holds  FTC 

The  extent  to  which  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  can  • 
exercise  its  authority  over  advertising  and  regulate  stores  ■■ 
doing  an  essmtially  local  business  uniler  the  Fur  Products  , 
Labeling  .\ct  is  revealed  in  an  FTC  ruling  involving  Mor¬ 
ton’s,  a  Boston  specialty  store. 

At  issue  were  three  advertisements  of  furs  alleged  to  be 
deteptive  advertising  in  interstate  commerce  in  violation 
of  the  Fur  .Act.  The  ads  ottered  furs  of  a  well-known  New 
York  fur  manufacturer  at  reduced  prices.  .At  the  hearing,  * 
the  FTC  counsel  cited  instances  of  several  mislabeled  gar¬ 
ments  as  support  for  the  false  advertising  charge.  The  store 
defended  on  two  grounds:  first,  none  of  the  mislabeled  gar¬ 
ments  formed  a  part  of  the  manufacturer’s  line  being  pro¬ 
moted;  second,  the  furs  were  not  advertised  in  interstate 
commerce,  hence  not  subject  to  FTC  jurisdiction  iiiuler  the 
Fur  .Act.  rhe  Commission  rejected  the  first  argument,  liold- 
ing  that  “it  is  controlling  that  the  advertisements  were 
keyed  to  directly  assisting  the  sales  of  all  .  .  .  garments 
[whether  properly  or  improperly  labeled]  and  to  attracting  , 
buyers  for  other  types  of  furs.”  I'he  circulation  of  the  ads  1 
placed  the  store  in  interstate  commerce,  and  hence  became  , 
subject  to  FTC  jurisdiction,  according  to  the  Commission, 
since  the  newspaper  advertisements  involved  were  ilissem- 
inated  to  approximately  476,000  readers  of  which  740  copies 
(less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent)  went  outside  the  states. 
This  is  “substantial”  enough  to  warrant  its  jurisdiction,  the  ' 
Commission  finds.  \ 
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AMEHICA’S  MOST  WANTED  COWBOY 
for  the  umpteenth  year! 


FOR 

PERSONAL  APPEARANCES! 

Roy  will  entertain  millions 
this  year  at  the  Calgary 
Stampede,  Edmonton  Ex¬ 
hibition,  Ionia  Free  Fair, 
Buck  Lake  Ranch,  Central 
Canada  Exhibition,  Ne¬ 
braska  State  Fair,  Reading 
Pennsylvania  Fair,  New 
Jersey  State  Fair  and  Los 
Angeles  Sportsman’s  & 
Vacation  show. 


I  BY  I 

I  TELEVISION  VIEWERS!  | 

g  I960  will  be  Roy’s  biggest  5 

□  year  on  TV.  His  own  show  g 
§  is  now  sponsored  in  more  § 
S  than  80  major  cities  by  the  § 

□  Nestle  Co.  Chevy  spectacu-  □ 
§  lars  are  coming  up,  too.  § 
S  Result:  Roy  will  have  tre-  5 

□  mendous  exposure  on  tele-  □ 
g  vision  —  far  more  than  any  g 
P  other  western  show.  Mil-  g 
Q  lions  of  kids  will  be  idoliz-  □ 
g  ing  Roy  and  wanting  g 
g  Double-R-Bar  merchandise,  g 


BY 

DEPARTMENT  STORES! 

Last  year  Roy’s  Double  R 
Bar  sales  of  jeans,  slippers, 
suits  and  boots  were  the 
largest  in  14  years.  This 
year  you  can  feature  even 
hotter  Double  R  Bar  mer¬ 
chandise.  Be  sure  to  see 
the  fresh  new  styles  at  the 
upcoming  BAMA  show. 
And  inquire  about  Roy’s 
western  corral  in-store  dis¬ 
play  program— a  proved 
money  maker! 


At  the  BAMA  Show,  get  details  of  the  Roy  Rogers-Nestle  Top  50  TV  Market  Contest. 
Double  R  Bar  merchandise  will  be  promoted  on  the  program  and  in  department 
stores.  This  contest  alone  will  make  1960  the  greatest  merchandising  year  yet 
for  the  ’’King  Of  The  Cowboys.”  SEE  US  IN  ROOM  952,  NEW  YORKER  HOTEL 


Roy  Rogers  Enterprises  *  357  No.  Canon  Drive,  Beverly  Hills  •  Empire  State  Bldg.,  New  York  City 


NRMA  SPRING  CONFERENCES 


Credit  Management 
May  2nd~5th 

The  Clredit  Management  Division’s 
27th  annual  convention  will  be 
held  May  2nd-5th  at  the  Hotel  Sher¬ 
man,  Chicago.  The  program  consists 
ot  more  than  20  sessions,  some  of  them 
running  concurrently,  and  lists  more 
than  100  participants  as  speakers, 
panelists,  moderators  and  chairmen. 

.\t  12  formal  sessions,  there  will  be 
prepared  talks  and  panel  discussions 
following.  There  will  be  five  informal 
problem  clinics,  four  for  discussion  of 
problems  according  to  stores’  credit 
volumes,  and  one  for  chain  store 
credit  operations.  Four  meetings  will 
be  devoted  to  smaller  stores’  credit 
ojjerations,  covering  junior  accounts, 
t)ption  accounts,  management  prac¬ 
tices,  among  other  subjects. 

The  annual  luncheon  meeting  will 
be  on  Wednesday,  .May  4th.  George 
W.  Mitchell,  vice  president  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago, 
will  speak  on  Credit  anti  TtKlay’s 
Business  Outlook. 

■Vt  a  management  practices  session, 
there  will  be  a  role-playing  presenta¬ 
tion  of  how  the  controller,  credit  man¬ 
ager,  operations  manager  and  collec¬ 
tion  manager  ctxtperate  in  credit  de¬ 
partment  planning  and  operation  and 
what  working  problems  arise  in  the 
process.  Acting  as  controller  will  be 
|ohn  F'.  Ciribbon  of  Macy’s,  New  York; 
as  credit  manager,  Richard  F.  Ehlers 
of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.;  as  operations 
manager,  Walter  W.  .Aker,  of  .Allied 
.Stores  Corp.;  as  collection  manager, 
Joseph  Jentis  of  Montgomery  Ward. 

Several  sessions  will  explore  aspects 
of  electronics  and  automation  in 
credit  departments.  The  question, 
“What  Do  We  Need?’’  will  be  exam¬ 
ined  by  William  H.  .Sasser  of  Winkel- 
man  Bros.,  Detroit,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  CMD  Billing  and  Electronics 
Committee.  “Operating  with  Auto¬ 
mated  .Accounts  Receivable’’  will  be 
related  by  Mel  Posin  of  Radio  Corpo¬ 
ration  of  .America.  “Account  Numbers 
—Roadblock  to  .Automation’’  will  be 
the  topic  of  Dunstan  P.  Sheldon 
of  Dashew  Business  Machines,  Inc. 
“Problems  of  Converting  to  an  Elec¬ 
tronic  .Accounts  Receivable  System” 


will  be  examined  by  Eugene  C.  Tritel 
of  Harris  and  Frank,  lx)s  .Angeles. 

The  .Sans  System,  the  Dans  .System 
aiul  the  .Arans  .System  are  three  ac¬ 
count  numbering  systems  for  automat¬ 
ed  accounts  receivable  whidi  will  be 
explained,  resjx;ctively,  by  Dr.  Cieorgc 

G.  O’Brien,  director  of  operations  re¬ 
search  of  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  & 
Smart;  R.  T.  Sampson,  director  of 
coding  systems  of  Diebold  (Corpora¬ 
tion,  anti  Eldon  Higgins,  manager  til 
the  retail  division  of  (Craig  LeFTbure 
Corporation. 

There  will  be  sessions  on  credit 
sales  promotitm,  authorizing  and  pre¬ 
billing,  credit  reporting,  cost  cutting, 
collections,  new  developments. 

Speakers  will  be:  Robert  B.  ftihn- 
son.  State  Street  Council,  (Chicagti; 
Charie  Roberson,  Delta  .Air  Lines, 
Inc.;  Howard  P.  .Abrahams,  Television 
Bureau  of  .Atlvertising,  Inc.;  Davitl  W. 
Bollman,  foseph  Horne  &  Cti.,  Pitts¬ 
burgh;  W.  W.  Vance,  Froug’s,  Tulsa; 
Kenneth  Oetzel,  Boytl-Richartlson 
Co.,  St.  Louis;  R.  .M.  .Severa,  (Credit 
Bureau  of  Greater  New  York;  Francis 
J.  Lukes,  .Schuster’s,  .Milwaukee;  Rich¬ 
ard  F.  Datz,  M.  A.  F'elman  Co.,  Joliet; 
Edward  F'.  Houlihan,  Ehe  Fair,  Chi¬ 
cago;  Fred  Hachtel,  Gimbel  Bros., 
Milwaukee;  Harold  B.  Smith,  Ben 
Snyder,  Inc.,  Louisville  (chairman, 
CMD  Collection  .Methods  Commit¬ 
tee);  J.  C.  Brennan,  Carson,  Pirie, 
■Scott  14:  Co.;  Dr.  E.  H.  Barnes,  National 
.Accounts  .System  Inc.;  E.  T,  Sullivan, 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Co.,  Indianapolis; 
.Art  Thompson,  Neusteters,  Denver; 
Edward  J.  F'rey,  Lnion  Bank  &  Frust 
Company,  (irand  Rapids;  M.  Zoroya, 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Son,  Omaha;  Walter 
L.  Brown,  Jr.,  Hudson-Belk  Co., 
Raleigh. 

Serving  as  chairmen  and  co-chair¬ 
men  of  the  meetings  will  be:  William 
F.  Cofer,  Jr.,  Neiman-Marcus,  chair¬ 
man,  C.’VID  Credit  .Sales  Promotion 
Committee,  C.  B.  Molster,  Jr.,  .Miller 
&  Rhoads,  Richmond;  Ray  Johnson, 
Boston  Store,  F'ort  Dodge,  chairman. 
Smaller  Stores  Committee;  Clare  L. 
Prowse,  Demery’s,  Detroit,  co-chair¬ 
man,  Smaller  Stores  Committee,  Grant 
Snell,  The  Robert  Simpson  Company, 
Ltd.,  Toronto,  chairman.  Authorizing 
Procedures  Committee;  E.  M.  Arthur, 


Woodward  Ik  Lothrop,  Washington, 
1).  C.,  chairman.  Credit  Reporting 
■Service  Committee;  Louis  Krensel,  Lit 
Brothers,  Philadelphia;  J.  .M.  l.ogan, 
Lipman,  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland;  J.  ■ 
Ross  Springer,  Henry  Morgan  .'k  Co., 
Ltd.,  Montreal;  and  sjx^akers  William 
Sasser,  Kenneth  Oetzel,  F'rancis  j. 
Lukes,  John  F.  (iribbon,  E.  F.  Sulli¬ 
van,  .Art  Thompson,  Walter  L.  Brown. 

Controllers’  Congress 
May  3lst-June  3rd 

PL.\NNlN(i,  profits  and  productiv¬ 
ity  is  the  theme  of  the  (aintrollers’ 
(aingress  midyear  convention.  May 
.HIst-June  aid,  Statler-Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh.  The  program  carrying  out 
the  theme  covers  a  broad  range  of  sub¬ 
jects  and  will  be  opened,  appropriate¬ 
ly,  with  a  talk  on  “The  Expanding 
Role  of  the  (amtroller  in  the  ’fiOs”  by 
Steve  Osterweis,  president  of  (iimbel’s, 
Pittsburgh. 

.At  a  session  on  money  management, 
“Return  on  Investment”  will  lie  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Kenneth  .Mammoth  of  Mont- ! 
gomery  Wartl  Co.,  (Chicago  and  “.Maxi- ; 
mum  Use  of  Company  Funds”  by  j 
(ieorge  Froutt  of  Associated  Dry  | 
(ioods  (!!orp.  .A  representative  of  Flan 
nery  .Associates,  Pittsburgh  store  plan¬ 
ning  firm,  will  take  up  questions  on 
space  utilization,  such  as  “How  much; 
space  should  be  assigned  each  selling  I 
department?”  “On  what  floor  should 
the  tlepartment  be  located?”  “Should 
one  or  two  of  the  top  floors  be  leased 
out  to  non-retailing  use?” 

Return  on  investment  is  one  of  the 
subjects  to  be  covered  at  early  morn¬ 
ing  bull  sessions,  which  this  year  will 
run  on  two  days.  The  same  subjects 
will  be  covered  both  mornings.  In 
addition  to  return  on  investment,  the 
topics  will  lie:  unit  control,  merchan¬ 
dise  budgeting,  how  to  get  an  internal 
atidit  program  to  work,  how  to  de¬ 
termine  and  get  your  share  of  the  mar 
ket,  and  how  to  determine  leased  de- 
|)artment  profit  and  loss  in  compari-j 
son  with  owned  departments.  j 

The  (heater  Detroit  Controllers 
Group  will  show’  how  to  analyze  and 
improve  a  selling  department’s  opera¬ 
tion.  The  presentation  will  be  given 
at  a  meeting  which  features  a  talk  by 
James  C.  Noell  of  Allied  Stores  Corp. 
on  “Profit  Planning  and  Effer  tive  Ex-j 
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pense  (>(>ntror’  and  a  talk  by  Harry 
W.  Krot/..  Jr.,  of  J.  W.  Robinson  Co., 
Los  Aiif'fles,  on  improving  office  man¬ 
agement. 

"Savings  Through  a  Well-Run  Traf¬ 
fic  Depaitment”  will  be  the  topic  of 
Rol)ert  Smith,  of  Yale  Transport  (a).. 
New  York.  At  this  meeting,  Henry  K. 
Wallstrom  of  The  J,  L.  Hudson  Com¬ 
pany  will  present  a  progress  re|K)rt  on 
his  company’s  MMA  program,  and  a 
representative  of  the  Metropolitan 
Controllers  Association  will  give  a  re- 
|)ort  on  a  workroom  accounting  pro¬ 
ject. 

"What  is  the  Future  of  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  Statistics?”  is  the  cpiestion  .\lfred 
Eisenpreis  of  .Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New 
York,  will  take  up  at  another  meeting. 
.Uter  his  talk,  the  meeting  will  divide 
into  smaller  groups  for  discussion  of 
special  problems  of  electronics  and 
clati  processing.  'Fhe  NRMA  Elec¬ 
tronics  ('.ommittee  will  participate. 

Professor  Malcolm  P.  McNair  of 
Harvard  will  give  his  annual  preview 
of  the  Harvard  Report  on  the  third 
day  of  the  conference.  William  S.  Har¬ 
row  of  C>ity  Stores  Mercantile  Com¬ 
pany  will  deliver  a  progress  report  on 
the  Branch  Store  Accounting  Manual. 

There  will  be  a  credit  meeting  de¬ 
voted  to  option  accounts.  Pros  and 
cons  w'ill  be  reviewed.  Tax  and  legal 
and  financial  questions  will  be  exam¬ 
ined— for  example,  whether  the  instal¬ 
ment  method  of  reporting  income  can 
be  used  for  option  accounts  and  how- 
double  taxation  can  be  avoided  in  the 
svs-itchover.  Reserves  and  aging  of 
these  accounts  will  be  explained. 
Speakers  will  lie  Dave  Bolhnan  of 
Horne’s,  Pittsburgh  and  Kenneth  P. 
■Mages  of  Touche,  Ross,  Bailey  & 
Smart.  Annual  selection  of  the  best 
expense  savings  ideas  will  be  present¬ 
ed  at  this  meeting. 

Two  sessions  designed  exclusively 
for  smaller  stores  will  be  on  “.Shortage 
and  Fraud  Control  and  Prevention” 
and  on  “Improving  Efficiency  and 
Profits.” 

Chairmen  and  moderators  of  the 
meetings  will  be:  Herbert  .Schacht- 
schneider  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis.,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
T^ntroller’s  Congress;  Walter  E.  Reitz, 
Jr.,  of  The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington, 
C.;  Dean  Overmyer  of  Tiedtke’s, 
Toledo,  Ohio;  Cyrus  H.  .Adams,  III, 
nf  Carson,  Pirie,  .Scott,  Chicago,  Ill.; 
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socially- approved  W/B  Candles 


She’s  young,  she’s  smart . . .  she’s  ambitious. 
That’s  why  Will  &  Baumer  candles  grace  her  table 
for  the  frequent  entertaining  that  means  so  much 
to  a  young  couple  on  the  way  up. 

She  chooses  Will  &  Baumer  as  the  standard 
of  correctness  since  long  before  Grandmother’s  day. 
But  fashions  do  change  .  .  .  especially  fashions 
in  colors.  So  how  can  she  be  sure?  Again,  she  lets 
Will  &  Baumer  be  her  guide. 

Now,  18  Exciting  New  V0S  Candle  Colors 
As  Up-To-Date  as  Tomorrow! 

1  Faber  Birren,  the  internationally-famous 

color  authority,  .selected  them  especially 
for  the  women  who  buy  Will  &  Baumer 
candles.  He  carefully  screened  today’s 
up-to-the-minute  basics,  and  tomorrow’s 
up-coming  fashions.  Picked  out  the  most-wanted, 
fastest-moving  colors  in  America.  Colors  with 
year-’round  appeal.  Candle  colors  that  mean  volume 
sales,  rapid  turn,  low  inventory  and  selling  costs  . ,  . 
hence  a  worthwhile  margin.  Colors  that  give 
Young  Mrs.  Modern  confidence  in  the  fashion- 
rig^htness  of  the  candles  you  sell.  Colors  that  will 
hmp  make  your  store  the  center  of  an  up-coming 
family’s  purchases. 
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Witt  &  Boum«r  CondU  Co.,  Inc.,  SyracvM,  N.  Y. 
N«w  York  Boston  Chico90  Lot  Angolot 
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John  Gotlinger  of  Pizitz's,  Birming¬ 
ham,  Ala.;  James  Caldwell  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward,  Chicago,  Ill.;  Saul  D. 
Kass  of  Harzfeld’s,  Inc.,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Irving  J.  Weiner  of  Craig’s, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Six  moderators  of  the  bull  sessions 
will  be:  John  Keane  of  Carson,  Pirie, 
Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Howard  West  of 
Broadway-Hale  Dept.  Stores,  Los  An¬ 
geles;  C.  Robert  McBrier  of  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.; 
William  McCollough  of  Sears  Roe¬ 
buck  &  Co.,  Pittsburgh;  Professor  Rob¬ 
ert  Entenberg  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh;  Hairy  Margules  of  Gim- 
bel’s,  Pittsburgh. 


Smaller  Stores  DIolshn 
Meets  June  6th 


How  to  operate  smaller  stores  more 
efficiently  for  nrofit  will  be  ex- 


I  I  efficiently  for  profit  will  be  ex¬ 
plored  at  the  Smaller  Stores  Division’s 
one-day  midyear  convention  on  June 
6th  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  New  York. 
An  afternoon  session  starting  at  2 
P.M.  features  three  experts  speaking 
on  three  aspects  of  smaller  store  opera¬ 
tions,  followed  by  three  simultaneous 
round  table  discussions  in  each  of  the 
speaker’s  fields. 

Dr.  John  Wingatje,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  in  charge  of  retail¬ 
ing,  Baruch  School  of  Business  Admin¬ 
istration,  City  College  of  New  York, 
will  analyze  the  “Managerial  Respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  Retail  Buyer,’’  giving 
consideration  to  duties  such  as  plan¬ 
ning  of  purchases,  promotion,  selling 
and  sales  training. 

How  to  increase  sales  through  mer¬ 
chandise  control  will  be  discussed  by 
Joseph  S.  Friedlander,  management 
consultant  and  lecturer  at  City  College 
of  New  York  and  New  York  Univers¬ 
ity.  He  will  cover  unit  and  dollar 
control. 

Advertising  techniques  will  be  ex¬ 
plained  by  E.  Lawrence  Goodman, 
vice  president  in  charge  of  sales  pro¬ 
motion  and  publicity.  Stern  Brothers, 
New  York.  He  will  select  and  describe 
techniques  that  have  been  proven  suc¬ 
cessful  in  large  stores  and  can  be  used 
effectively  by  smaller  stores. 

A  dinner  meeting  at  6:30  P.M.  fea¬ 
tures  a  talk  by  Laurence  Alexander, 
editor  and  publisher  of  Downtown 
Idea  Exchange  Newsletter  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  National  Downtown  Services, 


on  what  is  wrong  with  downtown  and 
how  to  make  it  right.  There  will  also 
be  a  fashion  show  by  Seventeen  Maga- 


Chairmen  of  the  meetings  will  be  E. 
Holt  Wyckoff,  president  of  A.  B.  Wy- 
ckoff,  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  and  vice  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Smaller  Stores  Di\  ision 
and  Joe  Feller,  president  of  Joe  Feller, 
Ltd.,  Ottawa,  and  chairman  of  the 
Division. 


Harvard  Workshops 
June  I9th-June  23rd 


'HE  sixth  annual  executive  devel- 


I  opment  workshops  of  the  Store 
Management  and  Personnel  Groups, 
will  be  held  June  19th-23rd  at  Harvard 
in  cooperation  with  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  School. 

The  theme  is  “Selling  in  the  ’60s’’ 
and  it  will  be  examined  in  depth  in  a 
three-and-a-half  day  course  of  study 
designed  for  all  executives.  This  meth¬ 
od  is  a  departure  from  the  practice  of 
previous  years  when  there  were  sepa¬ 
rate  workshops  in  personnel  and  store 
management.  The  classes  will  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  Harvard  faculty  members 
and  there  will  be  lectures  by  retailers 
and  other  experts.  Another  new  fea¬ 
ture  is  registration  on  Sunday  after¬ 
noon,  June  19th,  so  that  lectures,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  study  will  start  early 
Monday  morning. 

Here  are  some  of  the  features  of  the 


McCormick  and  Paget  report  on  or- 
ganization  of  single  unit  department 
and  specialty  stores. 

Before  each  case  to  be  studied  re¬ 
ceives  classroom  attention,  it  will  be 
given  to  the  delegates  for  preliminan  i 
study  and  discussion  in  small  groups. 


program: 

How  one  store  has  successfully  estab¬ 
lished  and  promoted  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  will  be  studied  in  detail  and 
then  used  for  broad  discussion  of  how- 
stores  can  set  up  other  new  depart¬ 
ments,  particularly  new  service  depart¬ 
ments,  which  would  increase  sales  and 
profits. 

There  will  be  case  studies  and  dis¬ 
cussions  of  what  makes  people  tick, 
analyzing  the  personality  factors  that 
motivate  behavior. 

Following  a  lecture  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  store  personality,  there 
will  be  case  studies  of  how  it  is  trans¬ 
lated  and  transmitted  through  the 
store  organization:  in  the  employment 
office,  on  the  selling  floor,  and  in  man¬ 
agement  practices. 

There  will  be  discussions  of  the 
Bruce  Payne  Report  on  multi-unit 
store  organization  and  the  Cresap 


First  NYU  Seminar 
In  Store  Security 


A  SEMINAR  in  store  security,  the 
first  of  its  kind,  will  be  held  \fav 


/mfirst  of  its  kind,  will  be  held  May 
16th-20th  at  the  New  York  Univenity 
School  of  Retailing,  under  the  co¬ 
sponsorship  of  the  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
trollers  Association  and  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association. 

Presented  as  a  week-long  course  of 
study  taught  by  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
security,  management  and  control,  the 
seminar  is  designed  for  store  execu¬ 
tives  who  are  in  positions  that  affect 
security  and  shortage  decisions  and 
practices.  It  will  cover  modern  devel¬ 
opments  in  effective  techniques  of 
store  security,  security  administration 
and  practice,  and  methods  of  coordi¬ 
nating  store  security,  control  and  man¬ 
agement  functions. 

Participants  will  receive  certificates 
of  completion  from  the  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing. 

The  course  of  study  lists  the  follow¬ 
ing  subjects  under  security  depart¬ 
ment  techniques:  sales  floor  superv'is- 
ion,  non-selling  supervision  and  legal 
aspects  such  as  larceny,  forgery,  fraud, 
civil  remedies,  testimony  and  evidence, 
techniques  of  arrest  and  interrogation, 
case  preparation  of  the  complaint  and 
the  trial. 

Internal  procedures  to  be  studied 
include:  controller’s  aids  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  store  assets;  special  problems 
such  as  juvenile  delinquency,  police 
cooperation  and  medical  problems: 
personnel  department  responsibilities 
regarding  references,  checkups  and 
bonding;  layout  and  fixtures  as  factors 
in  security,  and  mechanical  and  elec¬ 
trical  security  devices.  Actual  store 
systems  will  be  examined  through 
case  methods  and  field  trips. 

Bernard  W.  Smith,  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  N.Y.U.  School  of  Retail¬ 
ing,  will  serve  as  manager  of  the  semi¬ 
nar.  For  further  information  write  to 
him  at  100  Washington  Square  East, 
New  York  3. 
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Shoe  Dept.  Contribution  To  Gross  Profit 


A  few  hundred  dollars  invested  in  sending  your  key  buying, 
merchandising,  and  promotion  personnel  to  the  St.  I.ouis 
Shoe  Show— May  1,  2,  3,  and  4— will  return  you  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  dollars  this  fall.  Here’s  why: 


Shoes  increasingly  important 

The  shoe  department’s  contribution  to  total  store  volume 
and  net  profit  is  big  today— and  growing  in  importance. 
.\lert  top  managements  are  also  recognizing  this  fact:  get 
the  shoe  customers  and  you’ll  get  the  customers  for  other 
departments! 

But  shoes  and  shoe-retailing  ideas  are  changing  fast. 
It’s  vital  that  your  key  personnel  l)e  up  to  date  on  these 
changes  if  your  store  is  to  get  its  full  share  of  the  big  fall 
sales  the  economy  juomises. 


(NRMA-MOK  r«par<) 

In  the  iarfttt  retail  store,  the  shoe  department  is  contribute 
ing  an  increasing  share  of  store  profits— an  increase  of  42':^ 
in  share  of  profit  contribution  between  1950  and  195H. 


Changes  In  Gross  Margin  Contribution  -1954-58 

shoes  vs  main  store— all  merchandise* 


r**4es 


artn  martin 
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Solution— St.  Louis  Shoe  Show 


The  St.  Louis  Shoe  .Show  is  loaded  with  news— new  ma¬ 
terials,  new  lasts,  new  lines,  new  styles,  new  constructions, 
new  colors,  new  leathers,  new  merchandising  and  promo¬ 
tion  ideas. 

Here’s  a  golden  opportunity  for  your  key  personnel  to 
(juickly  get  a  complete  early  fall  view  of  the  shoe  industry 
-its  thinking,  its  goals  for  the  season  ahead. 


WoMkN'K 
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Make  SHOERAMA  a  "must"  stop 

Brown  Shoe  Company  invites  you  and  your  key  people 
to  its  popular  SHOERAMA  in  the  Gold  Room  of  the 
Sheraton  Jefferson  Hotel.  Here  you  will  see  the  medium- 
priced  volume  profit  makers  that  are  making  big  news  .  .  . 
the  new  big  sellers  with  stock  service  behind  them  that 
are  setting  records  at  retail  for  volume  and  profits  .  .  . 
complete  lines  of  teen-age  shoes  that  recognize  the  indi¬ 
viduality  of  this  important  business  .  .  .  and  many  more 
lines  that  you  might  look  into  with  profit. 

I'hat’s  SHOERAM.A  .  .  .  Gold  Room,  .Sheraton  Jefferson. 
W'e’ll  be  looking  for  you. 


Not  only  do  Khoeti  ctintribute  h  higher  percent  of  groHti 
margin  but  the  tendency  in  to  higher  groaa  margin  in  ahoea 
and  lower  in  all  merchandUe. 


Increase  In  Sales  Made  Through 
Large  Retail  Outlets— 1950-58* 

'  0%  20% 


^Federal  Rt9eri>«  entimale 


Makers  ef:  Air  Step  •  Buster  Brown  •  Galaxies  •  Glamour  Dabs  •  Ufa  Stride  •  Miss  America  •  Naturaliier  •  Official  Bey  Scout  Shoes 
Official  Giri  Scout  Shoes  •  Pedwin  •  Propr-Bilt  •  Risque  •  Robin  Hood  •  Robinette  •  Roblee  •  Smartaire 


St.  Louis,  Missouri 


I  DP  at  Hochschild,  Kohnt  Electronic  "Intercoupler” 
Combines  Tufo  Operations  Into  One 


The  intercoupler  by  National  Cash  Register  Company 
connects  an  NCR  adding  machine  and  IBM  card  punch  machine, 
permitting  one  girl  to  prepare  adding  machine  tapes 
and  punched  cards  simultaneously. 

Among  the  reported  benefits:  cards  do  not  require  verification 
by  the  tabulator;  more  cards  are  produced  per  manhour; 

fewer  clerics  are  required  and  less  special  skill  is  demanded 
of  them;  there's  more  time  for  preparation  of  valuable  reports. 


OCHSCHILD.  KOHN  &  COM¬ 
PANY,  Baltimore,  has  applied  the 
IDP  concept  in  a  novel  way  by  coup¬ 
ling  an  adding  machine  to  a  card 
punch  machine.  One  ofierator  handles 
the  tandem  setup;  the  store  uses  three 
of  the  2-machine  combinations. 

The  adding  machine  is  manufac¬ 
tured  by  National  Cash  Register,  the 
card  punch  machine  by  IBM.  The 
unit  that  connects  the  two  machines, 
and  permits  one  girl  to  perform  two 
jobs  simultaneously,  is  an  NCR  “inter¬ 
coupler.”  This  is  an  electronic  device 
which  controls  the  punching  operation 
from  the  adding  machine  keyboard. 

In  preparing  a  simple  adding  ma¬ 
chine  tape,  the  operator  enters  figures 
in  the  regular  manner,  and  the  inter¬ 
coupler  sends  signals  to  the  card 
punch  machine  causing  it  to  punch 
amounts  in  cards  according  to  the  pre¬ 
determined  “program.”  Thus  after  a 


batch  of  cards  has  been  prepared,  the 
operator  has  an  adding  machine  tape 
of  the  run  which  can  be  compared 
with  a  similar  tape  of  the  source  media 
to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  punching. 

Benefits.  The  store  formerly  ran 
punched  cards  through  its  tabulator 
twice— once  to  obtain  totals  for  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  punching  operation: 
the  second  time  to  obtain  statistical 
reports  and  analyses.  Now,  the  first 
run  has  been  eliminated.  The  cards 
are  provetl  when  they  are  punched. 

Besides  retlucing  the  workload  on 
the  tabulator  appreciably,  reports  Ed¬ 
ward  B.  Cagle,  the  store’s  controller, 
the  NCR-IBM  installation  has  paid 
off  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  For¬ 
merly,  after  the  cards  were  prepared, 
they  had  to  be  verified  before  going 
to  the  tabulator  for  the  proving  run. 
Now,  although  some  verification  is  still 


necessary,  the  amount  of  time  and 
clerical  effort  involved  in  this  task  has 
been  reduced  considerably,  Mr.  Cagle 
explains. 

“We’re  turning  out  substantially 
more  cards  per  hour  than  Isefore- 
something  like  twice  the  number,”  he 
adds,  “and  the  girls  who  do  the  job 
need  less  skill.  This  is  an  improve 
ment  that  reduces  our  payroll  costJ,j 
and  also  simplifies  things  for  our  jier- 
sonnel  department— they  have  a  much 
easier  time  locating  people  qualified 
for  the  work.” 

Daily  Sales  Report.  Up  to  4,000  cards 
are  punched,  tallied  and  proved  each 
day.  The  cards  generate  a  daily  report 
of  sales  at  the  downtown  store  and 
at  each  of  the  four  branches.  Other 
statistical  summaries  are  also  pro¬ 
duced.  The  main  reptort,  however,  is  a 
breakdown  of  gross  sales,  returns,  and 
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This  combination  of  NCR  adding  machine,  IBM  card  punch  ma¬ 
chine  and  NCR  “intercoupler”  is  one  of  three  such  tandem  setups 
at  Hochschild,  Kohn  ir  Co.,  Baltimore.  With  this  equipment, 
up  to  4,000  cards  are  punched,  tallied  and  proved  each  day. 
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net  sales,  by  store  and  department. 

The  gross  figure  is  actually  com¬ 
posed  ot  two  amounts— one  is  a  “flash 
report,”  prepared  by  the  department 
manager  at  the  end  of  the  day  from  his 
salespeople’s  tally  books;  the  other  is 
the  figure  produced  by  the  sales  audit 
department  from  the  sales  tickets. 

The  Hash  report  figure  for  each  de¬ 
partment  is  entered  on  a  small  pink 
slip  which  then  goes  to  the  Sales  Audit 
Department.  Here,  the  forms  are  tal¬ 
lied  on  a  desk  adding  machine,  then 
sent  to  the  tab  room  for  preparation 
of  punched  cards.  The  NCR  adding 
machine  operator  picks  up  the  perti¬ 
nent  figures  from  the  slips  and  enters 
the  flash  sales  amount  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  on  the  adding  machine  tape;  a 
card  is  punched  for  each  slip  simul¬ 
taneously.  At  the  end  of  the  run,  this 
tape  is  compared  with  the  original  tal¬ 
ly,  and  if  the  two  totals  match,  the 
operator  knows  the  dollar  amounts 
were  punched  into  the  cards  accur¬ 
ately. 

Essentially  the  same  prcKedure  is 
used  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  the  other 
two  groups  of  punched  cards  needed 
for  the  daily  sales  report.  One  group 
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contains  the  audited  sales  figure  for 
each  department,  the  other  the  total 
value  of  returns  (charge  credit  and 
cash  refunds). 

The  punched  cards  containing 
charge  credit  data  are  all  punched 
through  the  same  NCR  adding  ma¬ 
chine.  This  unit  is  equipped  with  a 
special  attachment  that  enables  the 
operator  to  validate  the  source  medi¬ 
um  (a  credit  ticket)  as  she  is  prepar¬ 
ing  the  corresponding  punched  card. 
Formerly,  validation  was  a  separate 
operation.  Combining  it  with  the 
preparation  and  proving  of  tab  cards 
has  made  validation  a  by-product  of 
card  punching. 

After  all  cards  have  been  punched, 
tallied,  and  verified,  they’re  mechanic¬ 
ally  arranged  in  proper  sequence,  and 
then  run  through  the  tabulator  to 
obtain  the  daily  sales  summary. 

Other  Reports,  Other  Results.  The 

daily  sales  summary  is  only  one  of 
more  than  a  dozen  daily,  weekly,  and 
monthly  statistical  reports  which  are 
prepared  for  the  store’s  administrative 
and  departmental  officials.  They  in¬ 
clude:  compilations  of  sales  to  em¬ 


ployees;  tabulations  of  markdowns 
and  markups;  analyses  of  advertising 
expenditures:  and  breakdowns  of  sales 
activity  by  merchandise  classification 
and  type—  (charge,  cash  COD,  lay¬ 
away,  etc.).  In  each  case  the  adding 
machine  operator  prepares  the  cards 
needed  for  each  tabulation,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  verifies  the  accuracy  of  the 
dollar  amounts. 

Initially,  Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co. 
acquired  two  NCR  adding  machines, 
each  coupled  to  IBM  card  punches. 
That  was  two  years  ago.  A  few  months 
ago,  the  store  installed  a  third  set  of 
the  same  units. 

“The  most  valuable  benefit  of  the 
installation,”  concludes  Mr.  Cagle,  “is 
the  reduction  in  the  over-all  time  and 
cost  of  preparing  punched  cards.  With 
no  separate  proving  run  necessary,  and 
less  verification,  we’re  able  to  turn  out 
twice  as  many  cards  per  manhour,  and 
a  number  of  valuable  statistical  re¬ 
ports  are  being  run  off  during  the 
hours  formerly  needed  to  process  the 
data.  The  adding  machine-card  punch 
combination  has  produced  important 
benefits  throughout  our  whole  data- 
processing  operation.” 
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NRMA  COMMIHEES  1960-1961 


J^RMA's  highly  developed  committee  system  illustrates  the  degree  to 
which  the  Association  is  run  by  as  well  as  for  its  members.  Com¬ 
mittee  appointments  for  1960-1961  were  completed  last  month.  More 
than  500  retailers,  serving  on  23  committees,  will  devote  their  time  and 
effort  to  the  technical  and  legislative  programs  which  concern  their 
trade.  Committee  findings  and  recommendations  for  action  are 
reported  to  the  board  of  directors  of  the  NRMA. 


Awards 


Chairman;  A.  W.  HUGHES 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

HAROLD  H.  BENNEn,  President 
Ziont  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

CARL  N.  SCHMALZ,  President 

R.  H.  Stearns  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

.  .  'sx  .  s 

Chairman;  GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President 
Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Director  of  Personnel 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNEn,  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

W.  H.  BOSTROM,  President 
Bostrom's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

JULIA  COBURN,  Executive  Director 
Tobe-Coburn  School  for  Fashion  Careers 
New  York 

JACK  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Director 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  JR.,  Dean 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York 
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SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

GERALD  W.  FRANK,  Vice  President 
Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Salem,  Oregon 

DR.  KAREN  R.  GILLESPIE,  Professor  of  Retailing 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York 

LESTER  GREENBERG,  President 

Harris  &  Frank,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MORRIS  GU BERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

MRS.  WHITNEY  W.  HALEY,  Acting  Director 
Prince  School  of  Retailing,  Simmons  College 
Boston,  Mass. 

LEON  L.  HALVERSEN,  President 
Keith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRED  HARVEY,  President 
Harvey's,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

KARL  G.  HUDSON,  JR. 

Hudson  Belk  Company,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

LOUIS  KENNEDY,  Personnel  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MICHAEL  KRAWCHUK,  Personnel  Director 
Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

MOSE  LEIBOWITZ,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Mose  Leibowitz,  Inc.,  York,  Pa. 

ALBERT  I.  LEVINSON,  Personnel  &  Training  Dir. 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

THEODORE  LEVITE,  Vice  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

LOUISE  MATHEWS 

Street's  Ready-to-Wear,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY,  Vice  President 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

LOUIS  G.  MELCHIOR,  Assistant  to  the  President 
and  Director  of  Personnel,  GoldbloH  Bros.,  Inc., 
Chicago,  III. 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 

Moison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 


GEORGE  A.  OLDHAM,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Pegues,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

JOHN  T.  PIRIE,  JR.,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  &  Compony,  Chicago,  III. 

SAMUEL  F.  POGUE,  Vice  Pres.,  Sales  Promotiofl 
The  H.  &  S.  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  O. 

SUMPTER  T.  PRIDDY,  JR.,  Manoging  Director 
Virginia  Retail  Merchants  Association 
Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  John  Priehs  Mercantile 
Company,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

GEORGE  C.  ROBINSON,  Executive  Secretary 
Retail  Merchants  Association,  Richmond,  Vo. 

MRS.  MORRIS  ROSENBAUM 
Executive  Vice  President  &  Secretary 
Rosenbaum  Brothers,  Inc.,  Cumberlond,  Md. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  President 
Sakowitz  Brothers,  Houston,  Tex. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex. 

BERT  J.  SAPERSTONE,  President 
Burton's  Fashions,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President,  Adver¬ 
tising,  Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  ill. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  President 
Ailied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

HARRY  D.  SCHMIDT,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 
Denver  Dry  Goods  Company,  Denver,  Colo. 

MILTON  SCHNEIDMAN,  Executive  Vice  Presidant 
Non  Duskin,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  ' 

WILLIAM  H.  SEMSROn,  President 
Associated  Retailers  of  St.  Louis,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

D.  V.  SHANNON,  Vice  President-Monager 
Covington  Department  Store,  Inc.,  Covington,  Vo. 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Vice  Pres.-Personnel 
Davison-Paxon,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DR.  ALBERT  B.  SMITH,  Dean 
Graduate  School  of  Retailing, 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

STANLEY  L.  SOKOLIK,  Training  Director 
Federal  Dept.  Stores,  Detroit,  Mich. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Company,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

DOROTHY  E.  THOAUS,  Director 
Dorothy  E.  Thomas  School  of  Retailing 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GEORGE  TROUTT,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 

G.  BEHRENS  ULRICH,  Chairman 

Department  of  Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of 

Technology,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  J.  WALLACE 

Retail  Merchants  Association,  Houston,  Tex. 

ROY  R.  WHITELY,  President 

The  Mobley  and  Carew  Company,  Cincinnati,  0. 

OR.  JOHN  W.  WINGATE 

The  Baruch  School,  City  College  of  New  York 
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Constitution  and  By-Laws 


Gordon  Creighton 


jn:  F.  WEB  Hill 
Dm  Wob  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  Prosidont 

Departmant  Stora,  Columbus,  Miss. 

OONAID  A.  FOWIER 

Viet  Prasident-Ganarol  Monogar 

yortsous  MitchaH  &  Broun  Co.,  Portland,  Ma. 

SOI  ICANN,  Prasidant 

$.  Konn  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO 
McCorgo-Boldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

SAM  P.  McRAE,  Prasidant 

S.  P.  McRae  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Convention  and  Banquet 


Ckairmon;  JOHN  1.  STRAUSS,  Prasidant 
L  Hommal  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobila,  Ala. 

JOE  FEllER,  Prasidant 

Jos  Fsller,  ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

GEIAIO  W.  FRANK,  Vico  Prasidant 
Atsiar  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salam,  Ora. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  Prasidant 

Conrad  &  Chandlar,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZIER,  JR.,  Prasidant 
Hvtilsr  Bros.  Co.,  Baltimora,  Md. 

j  GEORGE  H.  KIMBAll,  Prasidant 
)  Gsorga  H.  Kimball,  Inc.,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

lOBERT  lAUTER,  Sr.  Vica  Prasidant  for  Mdsing. 
1 1.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Now  York 

JOHN  J.  McGrath,  Vica  Prasidant 
AHiad  Storos  Corp.,  Now  York 

CHARLES  F.  NAUMANN,  Crodit  Solos  Manager 
:  bnsburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  (rEORGE  A.  OLDHAM,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gan.  Mgr. 

I  Fsguas,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

{ARTHUR  PHILLIPS,  President 
The  M.  M.  Cohn  Company,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

WIlUAM  F.  RANDOLPH,  General  Supt. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER 
I  Treasurer  and  Assistant  Secretory 
I  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukoo,  Wis. 

I  E.  H.  WABLER,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Riko-Kumlar  Co.,  Dayton,  O. 


Downtown  Development 


i  Ckairmon;  PASQUAL  GUERRIERI 
Frssidant  and  Oanoral  AAanagor 
I  Rresga-Nework,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

I  JULIAN  J.  ARESTY,  Exacutiva  Vica  President 
S.  P.  Dunham  &  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CHARUS  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Vica  President 
^  J-  Ooarke  Co.,  EKtaboth,  N.  J. 

j  M.  BEALL,  President 
»x.  I  I"*-.  Bradenton,  Fki. 

{  COAIO  H.  BLUM,  Vica  Prasidant 
loti,  0.  I  ^  Gettscholk  &  Ce.,  Inc.,  Fresno,  Calif. 

,  I-  A.  BIUST,  JR.,  Exocuthra  Director 
York  1  ***’*"*•'*"'  Tulao  Association,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
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Sales  Promotion  Arsenal 

.Store  principals  have  risen  from  just  about  every 
possible  position  on  the  payroll.  Retail  presidents 
have  come  from  the  ranks  of  buyers,  merchandis¬ 
ers,  (ontrollers,  and  other  departmental  or  divis¬ 
ional  heads,  while  occasional  invasions  from  the 
banking,  legal,  or  research  fields  have  demonstrat¬ 
ed  the  trade’s  readiness  to  absorb  executive  talent 
from  any  quarter.  Not  many  retail  notables 
“fjolished  up  the  handle  of  the  big  front  door,” 
like  Sir  Joseph  Porter,  K.C.B.,  but  the  frequency  of  those  who  "swept  out 
the  store”  entitles  the  broom  to  a  place  of  honor  on  the  merchant’s 
escutcheon.  .  .  ,  Potentially,  the  working  tools  of  any  store  functionary 
possess  similar  validity  as  symbols.  It  all  depends  on  who  handles  them. 
The  layout  pad,  jiencils,  shears,  and  pastepot  of  the  retail  advertising  exec¬ 
utive  were  an  integral  part  of  Frank  Jelletf’s  background  when,  in  1910, 
he  stepped  out  of  his  sales  promotion  office  to  acquire  ownership  of  the 
fine  specialty  store  in  Washington  which  bears  his  name  and  has  since 
expanded  its  service  through  five  branches  to  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan 
area.  In  1960,  Jelleff’s  is  celebrating  Mr.  JellefT s  50th  year  in  Washington. 
. .  .  His  associates  in  the  early  years  of  the  Specialty  Stores  Association  say 
such  success  was  predictable.  Frank  Jelleff’s  insistence  that  the  promo¬ 
tional  “moment-of-truth”  coincided  with  the  signing  of  the  order  resulted 
in  his  colleagues  adopting  his  practice  of  noting  the  selling  points  luhich 
had  prompted  the  purchase  on  the  back  of  the  store’s  copy  of  order,  for 
use  later  in  creating  persuasive  and  productive  advertising  copy. 

Vve  been  reading  »  •  •  The  1960  Sales  Promotion  Calendar 
and  am  more  than  ever  impressed  with  this  classic  planning  aid.  Its 
calendar  format  is  too  familiar  to  require  fresh  description  here.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  is  the  most  practical  pattern  ever  devised  for  reducing 
the  advertiser’s  space-time  problem  to  workable  dimensions.  I’d  call  it 
“down-to-earth,”  btit  a  faint  aura  of  obsolescence  emanates  from  that  term 
in  the  light  of  the  recent  apparition  of  ads  on  clouds  five  miles  away,  an 
effect  achieved  through  a  new  advertising  medium  called  “Sky-jector,” 
recently  demonstrated  in  New  York.  But  its  “10  Steps  to  Better  Sales 
Promotion  Planning”  make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  ad  writer  to 
go  astray  in  the  construction  of  the  “Master  Budget  Planning  Chart,” 
the  use  of  the  daily- weekly-monthly  sheets,  or  the  application  of  their 
inbuilt  departmental  Federal  Reserve  statistics  for  month  and  year.  .  .  . 
If  members  work  at  using  it  as  faithfully  as  Ed  Engle  and  May  Stern  did  in 
producing  it,  they  will  be  doing  their  part  to  bring  optimistic  forecasts 
to  fruition.  And  those  who  employ  a  Jelleff-type  system  of  getting  news¬ 
worthy  stories  off  buyers’  orders  into  the  advertising  office  won’t  have  to 
rely  on  prophesied  trends— they’ll  be  creating  them!  .  .  .  When  the  Sales 
Promotion  Calend.ar  is  supplemented  by  the  Division’s  other  publica¬ 
tions,  the  store  executive  is  armed  with  a  veritable  arsenal  of  promotional 
weapons.  These  include  the  Sales  Promotion  Encyclopedia;  standard 
advertising  forms  in  a  series  of  four  pads;  the  lively  newsletter  Promotion 
Exchange;  the  brochure  “How  to  Plan  An  Anniversary  Sale;”  a  new  re¬ 
vised  issue  of  the  Display  Manual;  and  a  spiecial  20-page  Telephone  and 
Mail  Order  Survey.  ,  .  .  The  Sales  Promotion  Convention  at  Phoenix, 
Arizona,  April  24th-27th,  should  be  widely  attended  by  store  heads.  This 
convention  really  has  the  makings! 
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NRMA  Committees 

(Continued) 


W.  P.  BUCK,  Vic*  Pr*iid*nt  and  Secretary 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President  &  General  Manager 
Joseph  Horn*  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SIDNEY  BUHERFIELD,  President 
Smith  &  Butterfield,  Evansville,  Ind. 

DANIEL  W.  CAMPBELL,  President 
Thomas  Kilpatrick  &  Co.,  Omaha,  Neb. 

MARCUS  H.  COHEN,  Exec.  Vic*  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mdse. 
Mgr.,  Wolff  &  Marx,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

M.  A.  CONDON,  JR.,  Executive  Vic*  President 
James  F.  Condon  &  Sons,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

FREDERICK  G.  CUSHING,  JR.,  President 
Currier  Co.,  Inc.,  Lebanon,  N.  H. 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  President  &  Chmn.  of  Board 
The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

A.  C.  DARMSTAEHER,  President 
Darmstaetter's,  Inc.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

E.  WILLARD  DENNIS,  Director 

S'bley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  L.  DOBISKY,  Manager 

Surprise  Merchandise  Co.,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.Y. 

RAYMOND  DUPUIS,  Q.  C.,  President  &  Managing 
Director,  Dupuis  Freres,  Limit**,  Montreal,  Can. 

WILLIAM  G.  EWALD,  Executive  Vic*  President 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Baltimore,  Inc. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

JOHN  FOLEY,  President 
Herpolsheimer's  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

GERALD  W.  FRANK,  Vice  President 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Salem,  Ore. 

GEORGE  P.  GABLE,  President 
The  Wm.  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

DEAN  GALLAGHER,  Director 

The  Retail  Merchants  Bureau,  New  Orleans,  La. 

KARL  GERTSENBERG,  Research  Director 
Federated  Department  Stores,  New  York 

LEON  GLOBMAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Globman's,  Martinsville,  Va. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  M.  GOLDSTEIN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
The  Goldstein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Tex. 

MORTON  N.  GONDELMAN,  President 
Morton's,  Boston,  Mass. 

BENJAMIN  B.  GORDON,  President 
Marks  Isaacs  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  F.  GORDON,  President 
H.  Gordon  &  Sons,  Gary,  Ind. 

HOWARD  GRIMES,  President  &  General  Manager 
Knapp  Company,  Lansing,  Mich. 

PIERRE  D.  HALE,  Manager 

Retail  Merchants  Association,  Columbus,  O. 

PAUL  M.  HAMMAKER,  President 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

W.  W.  HARRIS,  Executive  Director 
Indianapolis  Indiana  Civic  Progress  Association, 
Inc.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

RUSS  B.  HART,  President 
Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 


DONALD  W.  HAYDEN,  Vice  President 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

L.  EVEREH  HOOPER,  Managing  Director 
Bon  Marche,  Yakima,  Wash. 

EDWIN  HYDE,  President 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  M.  IVEY,  President 

J.  B.  Ivey  &  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

MURRAY  KALMAN,  Treasurer 

Puritan  Clothing  Company,  Newburyport,  Mass. 

SAUL  KAPUN,  President 
Star  Clothes,  Ashland,  Ky. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  President 

Arthur  C.  Kaufmann  &  Assoc.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JAS  B.  KEITH,  Executive  Vic*  President 
Ivey's  of  Orlando,  Orlando,  Fla. 

ABE  KIRSHENBAUM,  President 
Juvenile  Shoppe,  New  London,  Conn. 

SOL  KOHN,  JR.,  President 

Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

SAMUEL  KORNSTEIN,  President 
Kornstein's,  Inc.,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

HAROLD  KOVEN,  Merchandise  Manager 
Gelman's  Dept.  Store,  Pompton  Lakes,  N.  J. 

PAUL  R.  LADD,  General  Manager 

Retail  Trad*  Board,  Providence  &  R.  I.  Retail 

Assn.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

MYRON  C.  LAW,  Vic*  President  &  Gen.  Oper.  Mgr. 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

BERNARD  LITVAK,  Executive  Head 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa, 

EDWARD  B.  LIVINGSTON,  Secretary 
Retail  Merchants  Association  of  Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HENRY  S.  LOEB,  President 
Alex  Loeb,  Inc.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

SAMUEL  E.  MAG,  President 

M.  E.  Mag  &  Sons,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

IRVING  MAY,  Vice  Choirman  of  the  Board 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

FORREST  O.  MILLER,  President 

Miller's  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Fullerton,  Calif. 

J.  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  General  Manager 
Baltimore  Urban  Renewal  &  Housing  Agency 
Charles  Center  Project,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  ihe  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

RONALD  O.  OSTRANDER,  Vice  President 
Fair  Co.  of  Wausau,  Wausau,  Wise. 

R.  A.  PATERSON,  President  &  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

BERNARD  PINCUS,  President 
Bry-Block  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

FRED  S.  PORTER,  JR. 

Porters,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  John  Priehs  Mercantile 
Co.,  Mt.  Clemens,  Mich. 

BEN  PROJAN,  President 
Hanny's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 


DAN  REINES,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Stern  and  Mann  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

R.  J.  RONZONE 

Vic*  President-General  Manager 
Ronzone's  of  Las  Vegas,  Inc.,  Las  Vegos,  Nev. 

J.  L.  ROSBERG,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Rosbergs  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario,  Can. 

SIMON  ROSENBAUM,  President 
Rosenbaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

LEWIS  L.  ROSENFELD,  President 
Kay's,  Inc.,  Meridian,  Miss. 

ABE  ROSENFIELD,  Consultant 
Fairchild  Publications,  Lorchmont,  N.  Y. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  President 
Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houston,  Tex. 

J.  W.  SCARBROUGH,  JR.,  President 
E.  M.  Scarbrough  &  Sons,  Austin,  Tex. 

MEYER  A.  SCHEIN,  President 

Schein's  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Beaufort,  S.  C. 

ROBERT  H.  SCHLUNDT,  Manager  &  Sec.-Treas. 
The  Baby  Shop,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

LOUIS  SELIG,  Executive  Vic*  President  &  Treas. 
Rosefields  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  Lo. 

ARNOLD  I.  SHAPIRO,  President 
The  Glob*  Store,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

BEN  SHAPIRO,  Executive  Vic*  President 
Ben  Snyder,  Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

JOHN  W.  SHELDON,  President 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President 

Wilson  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Flo. 

OHREN  SMULIAN,  President  &  General  Manager 
Froug's,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

BEN  R.  SOLNICK,  President  &  General  Manager 
The  Hollywood,  Inc.,  Amarillo,  Tex. 

MILTON  I.  STIEFEL,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kan. 

JAMES  J.  O.  STONE,  President 
Fraser's,  Inc.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

SAM  STRAUSS,  President 

Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

JOHN  J.  VALENTINE,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Memphis  Dept.  Stores  Admin.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

MILTON  WALDOFF,  Partner 
Waldoff,  Hattiesburg,  Miss. 

JULIUS  M.  WESTHEIMER,  Executive  Vice  President 
Brager  Gutman  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

C.  B.  WHEELER,  Vice  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MELVIN  H.  WIDERMAN,  President 
Rosenthal's,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J.  A.  WIEDEMANN,  General  Mdse.  Manager 
The  Purcell  Company,  Lexington,  Ky. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

AL  H.  WINEMAN,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Wineman's  Dept.  Store,  Huntington  Park,  Colif. 

FOSTER  WINTER,  Vice  President 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

RICHARD  H.  WOLFER,  Vice  President  &  Manager 
Wolfer's,  Cheyenne,  Wyo. 

LEON  ZACHER,  Owner 
Zacher's,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 
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CtMinnaii:  LAURENCE  E.  MAUINCKRODT,  Prat. 
Scniggs-Vondarvoort-Barnay,  Inc.,  St.  Louit 

H.  N.  BISHOP,  Praiidant 
liihop  Co.,  Park  Rapidt,  Minn. 

lUSSEU  J.  CHARLES,  Exacutiva  Vica  PratidanI 
lawman's  Departmant  Slora,  Inc.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

JOSEPH  CHASTAIN,  Prasidant 
liati  Dapt.  Storas,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tax. 

PHII  N.  COHAN,  Exacutiva  Vica  Prasidant 
'irounstain's,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  Dal. 


MIS.  DORIS  B.  DAKE,  Ownar 

Doka's  Dapartmant  Stora,  Hamburg,  N.  Y. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Chairman  of  tha  Board 
Gatd  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nabr. 


PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE,  Exac.  Vica  Pras.  &  Gan.  Mgr. 
I«ay-Kaith  Company,  Groanvilla,  S.  C. 

lEON  L.  HALVERSEN,  Prasidant 

Ksith  O'Brien,  Inc.,  Salt  Laka  City,  Utah 


Traos. 

Lo. 


LOUIS  C.  HANO,  JR.,  Prasidant 
Yards,  Tranton,  N.  J. 

P.  WEB  HILL 

Tha  Wab  Hill  Company,  Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

W.  J.  HOLLANDS,  Prasidont 

Tuttle  &  Rockwall  Co.,  Hornall,  N.  Y. 


SAM  P.  McRAE,  Prasidant 

$.  P.  McRoa  Co.,  Inc.,  Jackson,  Miss. 


IICHARD  L.  MOORE,  JR.,  Prasidant 
Loramons,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tann. 

s,  flo.  J  ^  PEEBLES,  Prasident-Traasurar 
onogar  W.  S.  Peebles  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Lawrenceville,  Va. 

I.  B.  QUICK,  Secretary-Treasurer 
nogar  Tha  M.  B.  Thrasher  Co.,  Frankfort,  Ind. 

LOUIS  SELIG,  Executive  Vica  President 
lasenfiald's  House  of  Fashion,  Baton  Rouge,  Lo. 


H.  L.  SMITH,  General  Manager 

Phalps  Dodge  Mercantile  Co.,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Williams  Brothers  Company,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 


Tann. 


resident 


Employee  Relations 

Chairman;  EDWARD  L.  FIELD,  Personnel  Director 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 


CHARLES  H.  ARMSTRONG,  Vice  President 

I.  J.  Goerke  Company,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 


WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL,  Director  of  Personnel 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

R.  WADE  BENNETT,  Vico  Prasidont  for  Personnel 
L  Bamberger  &  Company,  Newark,  N.  J. 


Mgr. 

Y. 


Colif. 


JOEL  A.  BRAUNFELD,  Partner 
Iroun's  Stores,  Georgetown,  Del. 

VINCENT  P.  BRENNAN,  Vice  President 
lloomingdole's.  New  York 

^RRIS  B.  BRISCO,  Vice  President 

fd.  Schuster  &  Company,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Aonogar 


jJAMES  L.  CLARKE,  JR.,  Exec.  Vice  President 
Millar's,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tann. 


JOHN  K.  COLLINS,  Vica  Prasidont 
R'oodway-Hole  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif, 


ANTHONY  D.  EASTAkAN,  Vice  Pres.  &  Par.  Dir. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  JR.,  Vica  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Campany,  Boston,  Mass. 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Vica  Prasidant 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRED  C.  FISCHER,  Vica  Pres,  in  charge  of  Personnel 
Mocy's  New  York,  New  York 

SYDNEY  FREEDMAN,  Controller 
Wertheimer  Storas  Corporation,  Now  York 

LEWIS  M.  GILL,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Philadelphia,  Po. 

MORRIE  KAPUN,  Vice  Prasidant 
H.  Gordon  &  Sons,  Gary,  Ind. 

THOMAS  P.  LISTON,  President 
Bergner's  Department  Store,  Peoria,  III. 

WILLIAM  C.  LOCHMOELLER,  Employee  Relations 
Administrator,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM,  Employee  Relations  Director 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

THOMAS  Q.  McGEE,  Prasidant  &  Treasurer 
The  Aug.  W.  Smith  Company,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vico  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadalphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MAX  J.  MILLER,  Director  of  Labor  Relations 
Lamer  Shops,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

A.  D.  MULLHOLAND,  Personnel  Director 
Broger-Gutman's,  Baltimore,  Md. 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 

Divisional  Vice  President  &  Operating  Manager 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LEONARD  NADEL,  Vico  Pras.  &  Personnel  Dir. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

J.  V.  NEWBERRY 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Stora  Operations 

J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

SAMUEL  ROBB,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LEO  M.  RODGERS,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Kerr's,  Inc.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

BERT  J.  SAPERSTONE,  President 
Burton's  Fashions,  Ltd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.  &  Sec. 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

ALLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  Vice  President 
Zollinger-Harned  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 

NRMA^s  50th  Anniversary 


Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY, 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

GEORGE  P.  GABLE,  President 

The  William  F.  Gable  Co.,  Altoona,  Pa. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  President 

Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WILLIAM  J.  McLaughlin,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr. 
McCurdy  &  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FELIX  G.  MILLER,  President 

Miller  Brothers  Company,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Finance 


Chairman;  GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  II,  Prasidant 
L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Willimsport,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  Prasidant 

Tha  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

DAVID  E.  MOESER 

Chairman  of  the  Boord  and  Treasurer 
Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

J.  E.  NELSON,  Prasidant 

J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  Naw  York 


Foreign  Trade 

.j.  -.Sip;:  :  j,i  v 


Chairman:  JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM 

Executive  Vice  President 

J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

ALEXIS  BENIOFF,  Executive  Vice  President 
Banioff's,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.,  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

CLYDE  F.  BRESEE,  President 

Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
CORNELIUS  J.  BYRNE 

Vice  Prasidant  &  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seottia,  Wash. 

R.  L.  EASTABROOKS,  General  Manager 

A  &  B  Commercial  Co.,  Kahulli,  Maui,  Hawaii 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH,  Prasidant  &  General  Mgr. 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JAMES  E.  GORMAN,  General  Manager 
Florida  Retail  Federation,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Naw  York 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

J.  C.  HERAPER,  Import  Manager 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

SOL  KANN,  President 

S.  Kann  Sons  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

THEODORE  LEVITE,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

CARL  LIVINGSTON,  President 
Livingston  Bros.,  Inc.,  Son  Francisco,  Calif. 

HARRY  L.  MARKS,  President 

The  James  Cutlery  Corporation,  Providence,  R.  I. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  President 
Shartenberg's,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

J.  BARTLETT  MORGAN,  President 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Can. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 

Maison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  Lo. 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  &  General  Manager 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  O. 
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NRMA  Committees 

(Continued) 


G.  A.  QUINTERO,  Prctident 
Quintaro,  Ltd.,  Oak  Park,  III. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Praiidant 
Sakowitz  Bros.,  Houiton,  Tax. 

LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON,  Vica  Presidant 
Atiociatad  Marchandiling  Corp.,  Naw  York 

FRED  H.  SCHOEMAN,  Managing  Diractor 
Wieboldt  Intarnational,  Evaniton,  III. 

D.  J.  SEKIN,  Import  Managar 
Neiman-Marcui  Company,  Dallas,  Tax. 

H.  G.  SELFRIDGE,  Quality  Control  Manager 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  New  York 

JACK  L.  SPIEGEL,  Owner 
Madlyn  Shop,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  Presidant 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlonta,  Ga. 

EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  President 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

ANDREW  J.  THOMSON 

Administrative  Assistant  to  the  President 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

HAROLD  WENDEL,  President  &  General  Manager 
Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon 

ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Government  Affairs 

Chairman;  EUGENE  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  President 
Sauthern  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

EDWARD  N.  ALLEN,  President 
Saga-Alien  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

HAROLD  S.  BUCKMAN 
Merchandising  Dept. 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

FRANK  J.  BRADLEY,  President 
Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York 

JOSEPH  E.  CHASTAIN,  Presidant 

Lintz  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

W.  E.  COLLINS,  Vica  President 
Hemphill  Wells  Co.,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

WALTER  A.  CROW,  Corporate  Secretary 
The  J.  L  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  BRUCE  D'ADAMO,  Director 
Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.  S.  A. 

National  Equipment  Service  Dept.,  New  York 

RICHARD  B.  DOMONGOS,  President 
Burden,  Smith  &  Company,  Macon,  Go. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

DAVID  A.  FALK,  President 
O.  Falk's,  Tompa,  Fla. 

SIDNEY  S.  GOOD,  JR.,  Vica  President 
L  S.  Good  &  Co.,  Wheeling,  W.  Vo. 

hUlTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  K  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MAX  LEVINE,  President 
Foloy'i,  Houston,  Tex. 

L  T.  MARTIN,  President 
Martins,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 


MURRAY  MENDELSOHN,  President 
Mendelsohn's  Luggage  Shop,  Naw  Rochelle,  N.  Y. 

HOWARD  O.  MERRIMAN,  Treasurer 
Sailler's,  Inc.,  Columbus,  O. 

RICHARD  L.  MOORE,  JR.,  President 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JOHN  P.  MURPHY,  President 

The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

ANDREW  PARKER,  President 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

GERALD  PAUL,  President 

Paul  Harris  Apparel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

ELMER  E.  PROCTOR,  Vice  Pres.  &  Man.  Dir. 
Matasco,  Inc.  (Allied  Stores),  New  York 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  President 

Coles  Department  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

GEORGE  S.  SMITH 

Jane  Smith,  Westfield,  N.  J. 

NEIL  SMITH,  President 
Roth  Bros.  Co.,  Superior,  Wise. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  President 
Steinfald's,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  L.  STRAUSS,  President 
L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Mobile,  Ala. 

A.  O.  TUREK,  Director  Governmental  Relations 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JACK  M.  WEISS,  President 

Gut  Mayer  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT,  Assistant  Secretary 
Corporate  Legal  Dept.,  Marshall  Field  &  Co. 
Chicago,  III. 


Insurance  Trust 

Chairman:  HARRIS  COHEN,  Controller 
Martin's,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CLARENCE  A.  BARTLETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
A.  G.  Pollard  Company,  Lowell,  Mast. 

FREDERIC  W.  DEISROTH 
P.  Deisroth's  Sons,  Hazleton,  Pa. 

A.  H.  KINDLER,  Treasurer  &  Controller 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  O. 

HERMAN  SPAR,  Treasurer-Controller 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Advisory  to  the 
International  Division 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Namm  Loeser't,  Inc.,  New  York 

Vice  Chairman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 
Executive  Vica  President  &  General  Manager 
Balk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

H.  G.  AGUINALDO,  Vica  President 
Aguinaldo't  Echogua,  Manila,  Philippines 


REGINALD  H.  BIGGS,  President 
The  White  House,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

DR.  ALDO  BORLETTI,  President 

La  Rinascente,  S.P.A.,  Milan,  Italy  | 

FRANK  J.  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York  l 

ROBERT  BRUSCHWEILER,  Director 

Grands  Magatins  Jelmoli,  Zurich,  Switzerland 

BEN  DUNNE,  President 

Dunnes  Stores  Limited,  Cork,  Ireland 

JOE  FELLER,  President 

Joe  Feller,  Ltd.,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

LESTER  M.  GREENBERG,  Executive  Vice  PrtsidsH 
Harris  &  Frank,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 

Conrad  &  Chandler,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

MAX  HEILBRONN,  Vice  Chairman 
Aux  Galeries  LafayeHe,  Paris,  France 

EDWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vice  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York 

N.  H.  HERBER,  President 

Greatermans  Stores  Ltd.,  Johannesburg,  S.  Africa 

JOHN  F.  HERMSEN 

General  Manager  Mercantile  Division 

Northern  Commercial  Co.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

THEO  HIERONIMI 
Hondelsstatte  Mauritius  GmbH 
Cologne,  Germany 

KISH  S.  JHAVERI,  Partner 

Jhaveri  Brothers  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Bombay,  Indio 

ARTHUR  E.  JONES,  General  Manager 
Liberty  House,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 

JOSEPH  P.  KASPER,  Chairman  of  the  Boord 
Associated  Merchandising  Corp.,  New  York 

ALEXANDER  LOFTHOUSE 

The  Island  Shop,  Inc.,  Nassau,  Bahamas 

EDWARD  S.  MARCUS,  Executive  Vice  President 
Neiman-Marcus  Co.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  Chairman  of  the  Boord 
Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  0. 

FRED  G.  SCHOECK,  President 

The  Wurzburg  Company,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

RONALD  S.  SCHOFIELD,  Managing  Diractor 
Schofield's  (Leeds)  Ltd.,  Leeds,  Yorks,  Englond 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  Executive  Vica  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

DR.  HUMBERTO  SOLIS  ALIO,  Vice  President 
El  Encanto,  Havana,  Cuba 

JOSE  FERNANDO  SOUZA,  General  Manager 
Viana  Y  Cia,  S.  A.,  Mexico 

A.  H.  TOLLEY,  Managing  Director 

The  Myar  Emporium  Ltd.,  AAelbourna,  Austroiie 

GEORGE  URY,  President 
Westbrook-Van  Dyk,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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CAll  B.  WILLIAMS,  Pr«fkl«nt 

of  Soattlo,  Soottlo,  Wash. 

I.  E.  WOODHAMS,  Managing  Diroetor 
K  i  J.  Court  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Now  Zealand 

EMCH  KASTNER 

y^lpfdlondlioufhaut  Kattnor  &  Ohior 
Grol,  Austria 


LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  Protidont 
Scruggs-Vandorvoort-Barnoy,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filano  Profastor  of  Retailing 
Graduata  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Membership 

'Si  S 

Chaimran;  JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 
Egger's  Dept.  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 
Olwin  Angall  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  0. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President 
luck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

WILUAM  H.  BURKE,  Managing  Director 
The  C.  C.  Anderson  Co.,  Boise,  Idaho 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President  &  Treasurer 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 

MILTON  H.  COHN,  Owner 
Hogedorn's,  West  Point,  Go. 

MURRAY  OAITCHAAAN,  Merchandise  Manager 
The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Vt. 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
lelk  Bros.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

HERMAN  GOLDSTEIN,  Vice  President 
GoMitein  Chapman's,  Omaha,  Nabr. 

HERBERT  L.  KILLIAN,  President 

The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

STANLEY  E.  KING,  President 
King's,  Boise,  Idaho 

JOHN  S.  LEONARD,  President  &  Treasurer 
D.  W.  Adorns  Company,  Augusta,  Me. 

HAROLD  W.  LEVINGER,  General  Manager 
Fontle  Brothers,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

SAMUEL  MAKOFF,  President 
Mokoff's,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

J.  H.  MATTHEWS,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Motthews-Belk  Company,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 

C.  L.  OLSON,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Ellisons,  Minot,  N.  D. 

GERALD  PAUL,  President 

Paul  Harris  Apparel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOHN  W.  PROFFin 
Proffitt's,  Maryville,  Tenn. 

M.  RUDNER,  President 

Lovs'Lee  Lady,  Inc.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 
Uixie  Shops  Inc.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

EIERHARDT  S.  SILVERAAAN,  Vico  Pres. -Gen.  Mgr. 
Frank  A.  Empsall  &  Co.,  Watertown,  N.  Y. 

MELVIN  H.  WIDERALAN,  President 
Resenthal's  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Nominations 

Cheiriwin:  RICHARD  H.  RICH,  President 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

«0RGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 

^  Dayton  Compony,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

GfORGE  W.  DOWDY,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Bdk  Bros.  Co.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


Public  Relations 


Chairman;  NATHAN  J.  GOLD 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  President 
Zions  Co-operative  Mercantile  Institution 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

FRED  H.  BRESEE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneontz,  N.  ;. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  Executive  Head 
Saks-34th,  New  York 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Executive  Vice  Presidsnt 
The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

JOFiN  W.  EDGERTON,  Public  Relations  Manage.' 
W.  T.  Grant  Compony,  New  York 

WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR.,  Dir.  of  Public  Relatio'ts 
Miller  &  Rhoods,  Inc.,  R.chmond,  Va. 

JOSEPH  FELLER,  President 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 

E.  DAWSON  FISHER,  Publicity  Director 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

RALPH  P.  GRANT,  Vice  President 

J.  Fred  Johnson  Company,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

HAROLD  F.  HAENER 

Vice  President  &  Sales  Promotion  Director 
Macy's  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SAMUEL  M.  HALPREN 

Halpren's  Tots  'n  Teens,  Overbrook  Hills,  Pa. 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER,  Vice  President 
Leiter  Brothers,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

ROBERT  L.  LYNN,  President 
Heironimus  of  Roanoke,  Roanoke,  Va. 

JAMES  W.  PETTY,  President 

The  H  &  S  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnoti,  O. 

E.  C.  POTTER,  President 

Koy  Horton  Resort  Fashions,  Delray  Beach,  Fla. 

THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  President 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

SAM  SEALFON,  President 
Sealfon's,  Inc.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

BROOKS  SHUMAKER,  President 

Wilson's  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

S.  L.  SIMMONS,  President  &  General  Manager 
M.  L.  Parker  Company,  Davenport,  Iowa 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY 
Director,  Consumer  Relations 
Gimbals  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

WALTER  C.  STRAUS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  Pres.  &  Asst.  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 
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I  IN  YOUR 
ALTERATION 
WORKROOMS 

WITH  UNITROL 


THE  7-POINT  PROGRAM 
THAT  WILL  REDUCE  COSTS. 


I. 


3. 


4. 


o. 


6. 


PRODUCTIVE  EFFICIEXCY,  with  modern 
production  standards  that  help  to  reduce  costs. 


INCENTIVE  SYSTEMS,  that  encourage  pro¬ 
duction  while  preserving  job  security. 


PREVENT  HIDDEN  LOSSES,  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  controls  and  alteration  sales  records. 
STABILIZE  ALTERATION  CHARGES,  and 
prevent  unfair  practices  that  cause  losses. 
ACCURATE  COST  DISTRIBUTION,  so 
trouble  spots  are  quickly  located  and  corrected. 
BETTER  CUSTO.MER  SERVICE,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  broken  delivery  promises  and  reduced 
adjustments. 

MORE  PROFITS,  without  reducing  service  by 
eliminating  the  losses  and  improving  quality. 


THESE  ARE  JUST  A  FEW  OF  THE  MANY 
ADVANTAGES  THAT  ARE  YOURS. 
WHEN  YOU  HAVE  UNITROL  IN  YOUR 

A  r  <^17 1>  A  'TT/MbT 


WRITE  OR  CALL  US  TODAY 


G.J.MARDER  ASSqCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Rood,  Chicoqo  40,  Illinois 
IDqewater  4-5112 


There  is  year  around 

PROFIT  H  GIFT 
CERTIFICATES 


When  rightly  styled,  your  gift 
certificates  should  be  one  of  your 
steadiest  PROFIT  MAKERS 
the  year  around. 

Designing  and  producing  quali¬ 
ty  Gift  Certificates  that  please 
your  customers  is  our  specialty. 

There  is  proven  sales  appeal  in 
the  design,  quality  and  craft- 
manship  of  Hanson  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Folders. 

Serving  LEADING  STORES 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 


HARVEY  HANSON 

•  Certificates 

for  all  gift  giving  excasions. 

1721  BRUSH  STREET,  OAKLAND  12,  CALIF. 
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IRVING  J.  ZIPIN 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

Resolutions 


chairman:  JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  President 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

W.  M.  BATTEN,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  President 
ZCMI,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 

Joseph  Horne  Company,  PiMsburgh,  Pa. 

GEORGE  D.  DAYTON,  II,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 

The  Dayton  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

SIMON  ENGLAND,  JR.,  Vice  President 
England  Brothers,  Inc.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

JAMES  A.  GLOIN,  Executive  Vice  President 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

JOEL  GOLDBLATT,  President 
Goldblott  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

LINCOLN  GRIES,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  M.  O'Neil  Company,  Akron,  O. 

READ  JENKINS,  Executive  Vice  President 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Moss. 

ISADORE  PIZITZ,  President 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

WILLIAM  SHAMSKI,  Vice  President 
Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

PHIL  J.  TROY,  President  &  Managing  Director 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Retail  Research  Institute 


Chairman:  ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

President  &  General  Manager 

Hutzler  Brothers  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Vice  Chairman:  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

Secretary:  ELIAS  GOTTLIEB,  Research  Director 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Treasurer:  PAUL  THOMPSON 
Manager,  Methods  &  Procedures 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Board  of  Directors 

VINCENT  P.  BRENNAN 

Director  of  Personnel  &  Labor  Relations 

Bloomingdale  Brothers,  New  York 

STUART  W.  CLEAVELAND,  President  &  Treasurer 
The  W.  W.  Mertz  Company,  Torrington,  Conn. 

HARRY  MARGULES,  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


CHARLES  NAUMANN,  Credit  Sales  Manager 
Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MYRON  SILBERT,  Vice  President 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Advisory  Committee 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BIHER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treas. 

Peck  &  Peck,  New  York 

JAMES  CALDWELL,  Controller 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WILLIAM  DARROW,  Vice  President 
and  Director  of  Research  and  Operations 
City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

CHARLES  DICKEN,  Assistant  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

ALFRED  EISENPREIS,  Director  of  Research 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

FRED  L.  FINNEGAN,  Executive  Offices 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

STANLEY  E.  GILINSKY,  Assistant  to  Vice  President 
Corporate  Expansion  and  Construction  Division 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

LESTER  LIES,  Vice  President 
The  Bobs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

CHESTER  LEOPOLD,  Vice  President 
Wolf  &  Dessouer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

GORDON  MacMILLAN,  Research  Director 
Frederick  Atkins,  Inc.,  New  York 

KENNETH  P.  MAGES,  Partner 
Touche,  Rots,  Bailey  &  Smart,  New  York 

C.  ROBERT  McBRIER,  Vice  President,  Finance 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

OeFORD  MILLS,  Partner 

Cretap,  McCormick  &  Paget,  New  York 

THOMAS  O'NEIL,  Sr.  Vice  Pres,  of  Operations 
Macy's,  New  York 

ROBERT  SEYFARTH,  Director  of  Research 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 


Social  Security 


Chairman:  WALDEN  P.  HOBBS 
Wilbrohom,  Mass. 

AL  J.  ADAMS,  President 

Gray  Reid  Wright  Co.,  Reno,  Nev. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  Lo. 

JAMES  L.  CLARKE,  JR.,  Executive  Vice  President 
Miller's,  Inc.,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

JOHN  W.  FREEMAN,  Manager 

George  F.  Kremer  Co.,  Inc.,  Grand  Rapids,  Minn. 

PAUL  F.  GORBY,  Lecturer  in  Marketing 
Roosevelt  University,  Evanston,  III. 

H.  W.  HORNE,  Treasurer  &  Controller 
Kretge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Business  Consultant 
Cleveland  Senior  Council,  Cleveland,  O. 

I.  K.  KRAMER,  General  Manager 
Weil's,  Inc.,  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

BARNEY  MAGRAM,  President 
The  Fashion  Shop,  Burlington,  Va. 

W.  EARL  MILLER,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

MAX  J.  MILLER,  Director  of  Labor  Relations 
Lerner  Shops,  New  York 


JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treos. 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR.,  Vice  Pres.  &  Exec.  ConUglki 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

R.  W.  Von  HORN,  Assistant  to  the  President 

J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis,  Tcm. 

Taxation 

■  :  jsisiis;;  iffSis 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER,  ESQ. 

Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Vice  Chairman:  R.  R.  JORGENSEN 
General  Manager,  Tax  Department 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSON,  Vice  Pres.  &  Comptrollsr 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

GEORGE  ANDERTEN,  Secretary 
Steinbach  Company,  Asbury  Park,  N.  J. 

FRANKLIN  F.  BRUDER,  Vice  Pres.  &  Trees. 

City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  la 

ROBERT  L.  BUONOCORE,  Controller  j 

Genung's,  Inc.,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  I 

RALPH  W.  BUnON,  Secretary 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

ISAAC  DANZIG,  Controller 

Biederman  Furniture  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  DAVIDSON,  President 

Davidson-Boutell  Company,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

NATHAN  DREIZEN,  Tax  Attorney 
Macy's,  New  York 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  President 

The  Marting  Bros.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  O. 

HARRY  R.  EDWARDS 

Sperry  &  Hutchinson  Co.,  New  York 

H.  F.  DIETZ,  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer 
F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  I.  GOTLINGER,  Controller 
Pizitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

H.  H.  HAMMOND,  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Breuner  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 
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WALDEN  P.  HOBBS  i 

Wilbraham,  Mass. 

C.  W,  KIDD,  Controller 

Southern  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

ROLAND  KOLMAN,  Asst.  Treasurer 
May  Department  Stores  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

GUS  KOST,  Controller 

Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 
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HENRY  T.  LARZELERE,  President 

The  J.  F.  Sample  Company,  El  Dorado,  Ark. 

JOHN  F.  LEBOR,  Vice  President 
Federated  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

W.  E.  MARSHALL,  Secretary-Controller 
W.  P.  Stripling  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

KENNETH  J.  McCARTHY,  Controller 
Younkers  Department  Store,  Des  Moines,  lowo 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCURDY,  President 
McCurdy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MURRAY  MENDELSOHN,  President 
Mendelsohns  Luggage  Shop,  Inc. 

New  Rochelle,  N.  Y, 
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JOHN  W.  PAYNTEB,  Vie*  Pr«i.  it  Traai. 
jlie  J.  1.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

IMANUEL  prince.  Certified  Public  Accour'ont 
Qoep'i,  New  York 


lOUIS  ROSEN,  Atiistont  Treasurer 
1,4  Y  Gimbel  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York 

idem  HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER,  Trees.  &  Asst.  Sec. 
Tcm  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

JOHN  H.  SCHNEIDER,  Manager 
Tax  and  Insurance  Department 
Montgomery  Word,  Chicago,  III. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 


WERNER  STEINHART,  Controller 
The  Fair,  Inc.,  Beaumont,  Tex. 

WIlUAM  TALIAFERRO,  Vic*  Pres.  &  Treas. 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 


ptroller 


SAMUEL  TAYLOR,  Attorney 

The  Emporium,  San  Francisco,  CaliE. 


GEORGE  TROUTT,  Vice  President 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York 


I.  FRANK  WALTERS,  Asst.  General  Manager 

k  The  Dayton  Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 


ans,  la  I 


JOHN  F.  WOOD 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

R.  G.  VANDEMARK,  Treas.  &  Asst.  Sec. 
Cbland  Simpson  Co.,  Scranton,  Pa. 


Mo. 


Minn. 


Technical 

Chairman:  EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director 
Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards 
R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 


Vkt  Chairman:  MISS  HELEN  SCOTT 
Merchandise  Testing  &  Inspection  Manager 
Montgomery  Word  &  Co.,  New  York 

R.  E.  DROLLINGER,  Partner  &  Manager 
Fsderated  Department  Store,  Bell  Gardens,  Calif. 


P.  J.  FYNN,  Director,  Research  Laboratory 
J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York 

OR.  JULES  LABARTHE,  Prof,  of  Textile  Technology 
Margaret  Morrison  Carnegie  College 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

ROBERT  N.  PRENTISS,  Assistant  to  the  Gen  Mgr. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


nd,  Vo. 


MISS  GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Manager 

New  York  Testing  Laboratory 

Sears  Roebuck  &  Company,  New  York 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 


Transportation 


k. 

). 


lowo 


Chairman:  JOHN  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Yice  Chairman:  ROBERT  E.  VANTINE 
Troffic  Manager,  Bloomingdale's,  New  York 

George  W.  ALBERTSON,  General  Traffic  Manager 
f-  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  New  York 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 
^  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  O. 

^fONARD  H.  BORMAN,  Traffic  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

PRANK  A.  DANAHY,  Traffic  Manager 
Berdine's,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 


Think  Ahead  and  Save! 


Order  now  at  lower 
edition  pre-publication  prices 

of 

tporfmental 
^erci^ndising  and 


compiled  by  ihe 
C^oiurollers’  Congress 
of  the 

National  Retail 
Merchants  Association 


1959 

To  Help  You  Assure  Profit: 

•  Expanded  markdown  table 

•  Expanded  Smaller  Stores  sec¬ 
tion-departmental  results  for 
three  under  .SI  million  volume 
groups 

•  Daily  sales  analyses  for  Thanks- 
giving-C^hristmas  period  by  area 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  200  sell¬ 
ing  departments  in  each  of 
10  Department  Store  volume 
groups— additional  sections  for 
Specialty  and  Branch  Stores 

•  Total  Summary  and  Trend 
Tables 


C  ON  I  ROLLERS’  CONCiRES.S,  NRM.\ 

100  West  31st  .Street,  New  York  I,  New  York 

Please  enter  my  order  for: 

copies  of  the  1960  edition  of  DEP.ARTMEN T.XL  MERCH.ANDISING  AND 
OPERA  I  ING  RESULTS 

copies  of  the  fxmfidential  Report  of  BUYERS’  .AND  .V.S.SI.STAN  T  BUYERS’ 
P.AYROLL  EXPENSE  at  $1.00  each.  Distribution  limited  to  store  executives 
only. 

copies  of  the  DEPAR T.MENTAL  MERCHANDISE  CONTENT  MANUAL 


NAME  . 

t;OMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

C;HY  . ZONE  STATE . 

Prices:  NRMA  ME.MBERS:  $8.75  (Orders  for  5  or  more  copies  sent  to  same  address: 
$8.50  per  copy):  NON-RE l  AILERS:  $13.75;  NON-MEMBER  REIAILERS, 
$20.00 

MERCHANDISE  CON  LENT  Prices:  NRMA  MEMBERS:  $1.75: 
NON-MEMBERS  $3.50 

(Add  3%  .Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Deliveries) 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  .AsscKiation  S/4 
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HENRY  M.  DOU,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Oetmond't,  Inc.,  Lot  Angelet,  Calif. 

CHARLES  A.  OONZE,  Troffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

MYRON  ENGELSHER,  Traffic  Manager 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York 

MISS  DOROTHY  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  O. 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fed  way  Stores,  New  York 

L.  J.  LEWISON,  Corporate  Traffic  Manager 

R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
AAonnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

JOHN  W.  McDaniel,  Traffic  Manoger 
Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

JOHN  A.  O'CONNOR,  Assistant  Traffic  Manager 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York 

EDWARD  J.  O'DONNELL,  Traffic  Manager 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

CHARLES  ORR,  Office  Manager 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FRED  OXMAN,  Warehouse  Supervisor 
Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RAY  R.  PROPHATER,  Mgr.,  Mdse.  Movement 
J.  L.  Brandeit  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Traffic  &  Receiving  Mgr. 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SCHUCH,  Traffic  Manager 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Divisian  Director 
The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

W.  J.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager 

Belk  Stores  Services,  Inc.,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

WILLIAM  P.  STICH,  JR.,  Mdse.  Research  Mgr. 
Leon  Godchaux  Clothing  Co.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 

Emery,  Bird,  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

EUGENE  H.  WABLER,  Traffic  Superintendent 
The  Rike  Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  O. 

ALBERT  F.  WARNER,  Traffic  Manager 
Julius  Garfinckel  &  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

M.  D.  WETHERILL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Pizitx,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  D.  WILSON,  Regional  Traffic  Manager 
AAontgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  New  York 


Vendor  Relations 


Chairman:  JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 
Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Vice  Chairman:  BEN  R.  GORDON,  President 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York 


Executive  Committee 

chairman:  BEN  R.  GORDON,  President 
Stern  Brothers,  New  York 

RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 

John  Wanamaker  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 
I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL,  President 
Gimbel  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 

ROBERT  H.  LEVI,  President 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York 

SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON,  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 
Abraham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

PHILIP  SVIGALS,  Senior  Vice  President 
Macy's,  New  York,  New  York 


R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L.  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

ALVIN  BENJAMIN,  Merchandise  Manager 
Benjomin's,  Salisbury,  Md. 

DAVID  S.  BLUTHENTHAL,  Exec.  Asst,  to  Pres. 

The  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  J.  BRUNMARK,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

May  Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

SAMUEL  EINSTEIN,  General  Merchandise  Mgr. 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Hartford,  Conn. 

J.  J.  FEIBELMAN,  Gen.  Mdse.  Mgr. 

L.  Hammel  Dry  Goods  Company,  Mobile,  Ala. 

GERALD  W.  FRANK,  Vice  President 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Salem,  Ore. 

STANLEY  J.  GOODMAN,  President 
Famous-Barr  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

WALTER  C.  HALLADAY,  Partner 
Houghton  &  Simonds  of  Claremont 
Claremont,  N.  H. 

J.  E.  HAWES,  Vice  President 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York 

FREDERIC  S.  HIRSCHLER,  President 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

W.  J.  HOLLANDS,  President 

Tuttle  &  Rockwell  Co.,  Hornell,  N.  Y. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

E.  AAAURICE  LABOVITZ,  President 
Maurices-Albenberg,  Duluth,  Minn. 

MORRIS  L.  LICHTENSTEIN,  SR.,  President 
Lichtenstein's,  Inc.,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex. 

THOMAS  P.  LISTON,  President 
P.  A.  Bergner  &  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

Have  yon  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

Thf  Anti-ShopUftmg  Trmimng  Film  — 

PROTECTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  Sth  Ave.  New  York  10.  N.  Y. 


GORDON  L.  MALLONEE  t 

Vice  President  of  Sales  &  Merchandising 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY,  Vice  President 
G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  0.  - 

ROBERT  J.  McKIM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Associated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New  Yeii 

GEORGE  B.  MILLER 

Vice  President  &  General  Merchandise  Monegp 
Gus  Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  EARL  MILLER,  Exec.  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  AAy. 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

NELSON  J.  MILLER,  President 
Shartenberg's,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

ALFRED  MOFFATT,  General  Merchandise  < 

R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J.  ^ 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Booq|| 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President 
Neusteter's,  Denver,  Colo.  ( 

ISIDORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President  | 

Maison  Blanche  Co.,  New  Orleons,  Lo. 

EDMUND  P.  PLATT,  Vice  Pres.  &  Gen.  Mdse. 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  Chairman  of  the  Board  / 
H  &  S  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  O.  i. 

AARON  RABOW,  President 

Sattler's,  Inc.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  f 

i. 

STUART  N.  ROSENBAUM,  Vice  Pres.  &  Treat. 
Rosenbaum  Bros.,  Inc.,  Cumberland,  Md. 

HENRY  X.  SALZBERGER,  Chairman  of  the 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Tex.  ^ 

R.  E.  SCHERLING,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
The  Killian  Company,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President 
Allied  Purchasing  Corp.,  New  York 

GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President 

Walker  Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

JOHN  SLOAN,  President 

The  Cain  Sloan  Company,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

HERBERT  W.  SMITH,  Owner 
Tinyland,  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 

PETER  J.  STELLING,  Executive  Vice  President  ^ 
J.  P.  Allen  &  Co.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

LEONARD  H.  STRAUS 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores  Co.,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  C 

G.  H.  STRUTHERS,  Mdsg.  Vice-Pres.  I 

Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III.  i 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  President  j 

Thalhimer  Brothers,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va.  < 

( 

CAMERON  S.  THOMPSON,  Vice  President  I 
Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  F.  TOBIN,  President 
Wieboldt  Stores,  Inc.,  Evanston,  III. 

PHIL  J.  TROY,  President  &  Managing  Director* 
The  Golden  Rule,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

ALLEN  T.  VOLLMER,  Vice  President 
Zollinger-Horned  Company,  Allentown,  Pa. 

L.  FARGO  WELLS,  President 

Fargo  Wilson  Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 

LOUIS  C.  WOLF,  First  Vice  President 

H.  P.  Wasson  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
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